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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


itself at least into its component letters ; and you shall have nothing 
more for your pains than B, a, n, double f. 





KATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 


Rica waved the gorgeous tapestry o’er England’s honqaved wall, 
And music’s joyous echoes rung throughout her palace hall 

But far from revelry and mirth, that gay and festal hour, 

The queen, the wife, the mother wept within her lonely bower. 


Dark tresses shade that matron brow, in beauty resting there, _ 
Her eye’s impassioned tenderness seemed struggling with despair; 
Unheeded from her pallid cheek the rose of health had flown, 

As thus in agony. she mourned—the exiled one—the lone: 


“Oh, Mary! blessed mother, call thine erring child away! 

In weariness I long for death—oh, burst this bond of clay! 

My heart is crushed, my spirit bowed and humbled to the dust ; 
But though thou slayest, Holy One! I still in thee will trust. 


‘Was it for this, my native Spain, I left thy citron groves, 
Thy blue sierras, vintage land, that absent memory ioves ; 
My native home, where peaceful sleep the loved of early years, 
Gone where affection’s golden cup is unalloyed with tears. 


“With coldness and neglect, alas: I’ve borne in silence long, 
But now the current of my soul is passionate and strong, 
Around thee many sweeter smile, and ee eyes may shine, 
But lives there in one bosom there a fonder heart than mine ? 


* Now wherefore turns that heart to thee who saw “7 tears unmov’d? 
Oh! why to yearning tenderness, why art thou still beloved ? [th 
And when my thoughts to heaven would soar, far from the world end 
Why does thine image ever steal between that heaven and me? 


“Thou a, conscience lifts her voice within thy bosom’s shrine, 
Thy love for me is still undimmed, as purely bright as mine; 

I heed not in what outward veil thy secret soul may hide, 

Thou art the judge, thou Holy One! with thee my cause abide. 


* Now vain to me in beauty opes thy smiling spring, oh earth! 
Sorrow has breathed upon thy gifts, and blighted all their worth ; 
Thy blossoms shed no balm for me, thy skies no cheering ray, 
When next thy fairy wreaths are seen, I shall have passed away. 


“Beloved one, yet cruel! to thee a last farewell! ‘ 

ight but the echo of my voice within thy memory dwell ; 
And when my child before thee stands, oh, fold her to thy breast, 
Tell her she has her mother’s eyes—I leave to thee the rest. 


“Tn truth, thou hast thy mother’s eyes, thou daughter young and fair, 
Thy voice is like some silvery lute, blending its tones with air ; 

Oh! may some prouder, brighter star upon thy fortunes shine, 

Thy bosom never feel the thorn that rankles deep in mine!” 


Thus, Katherine, ill-fated oy how bitter was thy wo, 

{t was the hand most fondly loved that aim’d the sharpest blow; 
Thy royal spirit broken, sorrow’s envenom’d dart 

Had soon performed its work of death upon that widow’d heart. 


And such is woman’s destiny, affliction to sustain ‘ 
Meekly to bear with cold neglect, and hope, though hope be vain. 
Tis ever thus: affection’s gems, those jewels of our dower, 

Are poured on sands, or broken reeds, a bright but wasted shower. 








THE STAGEMAN’S HORN. 
Written by a lady in the country to her husband in town. 


Oh! say not the horn has no musical notes, 
Its sound is-delightful to me, 

Far sweeter than warblings from nightingales’ throats, 
For it brings me a letter from thee. 


The little ones joyful all gather around, 
Their pretty eyes sparkling with glee, 

Exclaim, as they hear the enliv’ning sound, 
“Oh, mother! a letter for thee.” 


A magic there is in that sweet little word, 
Delightful to age and to youth; 


In absence, what iY, does a’ letter afford, 
When filled with affection and truth. 


That thine are thus filled, dear Howard, my heart 
Enrapwtured delights to confess ; 

I open, and read them, and dwell on each part 
With a transport I cannot express. 


Then say not the horn has no musical notes, 
Its sound is delightful to me, 

Far sweeter than warblings from nightingales’ throats, 
For it brings me a letter from thee. 











SELECT TALES. 





THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, OR THE BRAVO. 
BY LEITCH RITCAIE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER 1. 


THE ROBBER’S THUMB. 

We are about to enter a terra incognita. Does any one remem- 
ber hearing or seeing a little, odd, un-English, un-Scotch monosyl- 
lable, spelling itself Bayer? An affirmative answer, we suspect, 
wil! only be given by young ladies, or young gentlemen, fresh from 
their geography—who may call to mind, if they have particularly 
good memories, that Banff is the capital town of a county of the 
same name in Scotland. Farther than this not one in a million of 
our readers can go. Not a single association is called up by the 
sound. The “sleeping images of things” in the mind sleep on. It 


This is no less strange than it is true ; for Banff, in addition to 
its being one of the most beautifully situated towns on the northern 
coasts of Scotland—which is pretty nearly the same as saying, on 
the face of the whole earth—is surrounded by all the charms which, 
like those of women, attract the spoilers of fashion, to desecrate 
and debase the very temple wherein they worship. Its chalybeate 
springs resemble, while they surpass, those of Tunbridge-wells; its 
walks, rides, and drives are unrivalled in the kingdom ; the mighty 
and magnificent sea breaks upon its cliffs, or gambols on its golden 
sands; and the romantic Deveron plunges into the waste of waters 
by its side. 

Banff, although cheerful and lightsome in its aspect, has yet a 
| solitary look. It seems to stand apart, with a kind of prudish de- 
corum, from the rest of the world; and this character attaches even 
to the inhabitants themselves. They consist in great part of that 
class which used formerly to be designated by the now obsolete 
term of “ genteel peuple.” Of this portion of the society, some are 
wealthy, and some are small annuitants; but, in a place where the 
necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life, are singularly cheap, 
all are independent. The stain of traffic is rarely to be seen in. the 
escutcheon of Banff gentility. The residents have laid down their 
legers and taken to the journals ; or they are honourable pensioners 
on their country ; or families of small inherited fortune; or invalids 
who come to drink at the hygeian springs, and brighten their pale 
cheeks with the breezes of the sea. 

Owing to the circumscribed nature of the society, the Banffians 
are all well-known to each other. . Yet, in this instance, familiarity 
does not breed contempt—but quite the reverse. ‘Their social inter- 
course is carried on with a certain punctilio, which spreads an air 
of-fashion over the whole community. They are strict inquirers 
into clans and families, and allow grudgingly his lawful place to 
Mammon. They are, in fact, a sort of exclusives in their way ; 
and, in their inter-communication, bear some resemblance to a 
dress-party. . 

At the same time, however, when we take up the history of this 
community, Banff was frighted from its propriety by a series of 
daring robberies, committed in the town and neighbourhood. The 
busi c d at Duff-houre, the elegant seat of Lord Fife ; 
and, whether produced or not by the natural love of imitation which 
seems to govern mankind in matters of murder and marriage, a suc- 
cession of similar exploits spread consternation through the district. 
Some people imagined that a gang of first-rate cracksmen had con- 
descended to come all the way from London, the grand emporium 
of thievery ; but no stranger, of any distinction in appearance, was 
seen in the neighbourhood, and the suspicion fell to the ground. 
That the robberies were committed by strangers, there could be no 
doubt ; for it was observed, in some cases, that the best protected 
part of the house was chosen for attack. Force appeared occasion- 
ally.to have been used ; but in general entrance was effected either 
by an unfastened window, or some other means that did not involve 
the necessity of making too much noise. Noise, indeed, was usu- 
ally heard ; but never till the deed. was accomplished. Then there 
was a grating of shoes, a stamping of feet, and a clapping of doors ; 
.as if the adventurers, flushed with success, and certain of escape, 
cared no longer for concealment. Such tokens of defiance, indeed, 
were the best means that could have been used to cover their re- 
treat ; for when the stillness of midnight was broken by sounds 
like these, the stoutest men sometimes lay quaking in bed, or were 
seized bodily by their wives, and kept prisoners of peace till all 
was over. 

It was surprising, however, to see how bold the Banffians were 
in the day-time. Curses both loud and deep were vented against 
those mysterious bravoes, whom no man had as yet seen. The 
most bloody-minded measures were talked of. Pistols were clean- 
| ed, primed, and loaded ; swords and dirks sharpened ; and one gen- 
| tleman even proposed the formation of an armed constabulary force, 
| and daily exercise on the Battery Green in. all the mancuvres of 
| war. But these belligerent plans were successfully opposed by the 
| half-pay officers, who remarked that regular military operations 
| could be of no use in dark chambers and narrow staircases; and at 
| length an air of ridicule was thrown on the war party by the conduct 
| ofone of their leaders, who, on hearing some suspicious sounds at 
night, ran from his own solitary room ‘into that of his sisters, ex- 
claiming valiantly, “ Haud me, or Ill feght !” 

As yet, we have said, the robbers had never been seen ; but at 
length the fulness of time arrived when they were both seen and 
felt, and when blood flowed in the straggle. The circumstance of 
their choosing the house of Major Lovat for the object of attack 
proved, if proof were wanting, that they were indeed strangers in 
the district. ‘The major, whose name is well known in the wars of 
the Peninsula, was a man of unquestioned courage, and withal of 
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sion of the peace, and so active in his justiceship, that to him were 
owing the detection and punishment of almost all the great crimes 
that had been committed in the county since the peace. The ma- 
jor did not appear to share in the general excitation at this parti- 
cular juncture. He could not be persuaded to take any measures 
of security which he had not been accustomed to; aud even his 
man-servant, Franks, a fine-looking fellow, of well-known bravery 
—* although an Englishman,” as the Banffians said—was not with- 
drawn from an out-house, where he had slept for some time in con- 
sequence of an overflow of visitors, who had now taken ieave. 

If Major Lovat was not so fierce as usual in manner, he was not 
less watchful. He lay with the door of his room ajar, and every now 
and then got up to listen. Sometimes he stood during the stillest 
part of the night at his chamber window, which commanded the 
back entrance to the house, anc sometimes descended the staircase 
in his slippers to ascertain that all was rightbelow. These precau- 
tions, however, were taken by stealth; and his daughter and the 
maids murmured as loudly as they durst at his supposed negligence, 
| which they attributed to military pride. 

One dark and stormy night—a night that seemed to have been 
contrived on purpose for the prowling robber—Major Lovat was as 
| usual on the watch. He was confused, however, by the Babel of 
| sublime or dismal sounds, in which the howling of the wind, the 
| groaning of trees, and the roar of the waves breaking on the bar,* 
mingled in a strange wild chorus. To ascertain what portion of 
the din was within, and what without the house was impossible ; 
yet he could not divest himself of a sort of superstitious impression, 
that he had heard something which did not belong to the proper 
noises of the house. He could derive no assistance from his eyes, 
for the night was pitch-dark ; but as he endeavoured to pierce 
through the gloom below, while he stood at his window, a multi- 
tude of moving forms seefmed to throng around the door. 

Al:hough aware that these must have been the effects of fancy, 
he yet determined to descend stealthily, and listen at the door. 
Wrapped in his night-gown, and armed with a drawn sword, the 
major groped his way almost to the bottem of the stairs; and then 
stopped short, threw back the folds of his gown, raised his sword, 
and bent forward in the attitude of springing, as he heard suddenly 
the well-known din which attended the departure of the plunderers. 
A distant door was shut with a force that shook the house, confused 
whispers rushed along the corridor, and heavy steps tramped and 
grated upon the floor. Thedin approached. Major Lovat bitterly 
regretted that he had not at once sprung forward, secured the back 
door, and thus made prisoners of the whole party. He knew that 
in a dark house a child might scare a whole band of robbers; and 
at any rate, if assistance was necessary, a single shout -from the 
window would awake his servant Franks. It was now too late, 
however ; for a door, communicating with the range of apartments 
on the opposite side of the hall, flew open, and a human figure 
treading heavily, as if in wantonness, rushed towards the door. 














Major Lovat gained the spot in a single bound; and, aware that 
in the twofold darkness of the recess the enemy would become in- 
visible, whirled his sword ‘at random round his head. The robber 
did not enter within its sweep. He turned suddenly aside at the 
entrance of the recess which formed the porch, and vaulting like a 
harlequin upon a lofty window-scat, disappeared before the enraged 
major could strike at him more thana single blow. Whether this 
blow took effect or not, it was impossible for the present to ascertain. 
The gallant veteran stepped noiselessly and instantaneously back 
into the porch ; and, grinding his teeth till he foamed at the mouth, 
waited the approach of the next. 

He waited in vain; for the rest of the gang having no doubt heard 
the clang of the weapon, found another way out. The morning 
soon after broke, and the kitchen-wench, crawling gapingly to her 
early avocations, no sooner beheld the spectre-like figure of her 
master guarding the domains with a drawn sword, than she uttered 
a scream that brought down Miss Lovat and the maide in their 
night-gear. 

After ascertaining —which he did with infinite mortification—that 
the whole party had escaped, the major proceeded to examine the 
window, and the circumjacent premises. The folding casement 
had been dexterously slipped from its hinges, with the fracture of 
only a single pane; and on the sill our veteran detected, with a 
growl of satisfaction—blood. This, however, might have been no 
more than the effects of the brol.on glass, and it was necessary to 
inquire into the state of affairs on ‘he outside. On the pavement 
below the window, a much greater quantity of blood was visible. 
It did not meander along the stone in a narrow stream, like that 
which flows from a common cut, but ley here and there in broad 
and thick splashes. This was proof that an artery had been sever- 
ed ; and the major followed the track like a slot-hound, till it was 
completely lost in a jungle behind the paling. He was abouttocall - 
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* A sand bank at the mouth of the Deveron. 
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Franks, and beat the bush fromend to end, in hopes that the wound- 
ed man might have fallen from loss of blood ; when a scream from 
Miss Lovat brought the anxious father to her side. 

She was standing beside a pond at a little distance fromthe path, 
and gazing with horror and alarm at some minute object on the brink. 
It was a man's thumb. The daring villain, in the midst of the pain 
and danger of the wound, had had the presence of mind to throw 
away the severed member, lest at some future time it might appear 
as a witness against him, attempting, nodoubt, to bury it in the pond, 
although he missed his purpose in the dark. The major stooped 
upon his quarry like a hawk ; but presently, shaking his head——— 

“ Get in with you, lasses,” said he, “and a truce with your squeal- 
ing and skirling, for one morning. This is not the lad to lie down 
for the loss of a thumb ; he is safe by this time, I'll warrant you ; and, 
by my honour, I should not be sorry for it, if we had only his arm 
or leg here. But a thumb !—a poor indemnification for a night’s 
watching, and may be as much asa year’s pay in kind. Well, well— 
‘half a loaf is better than no bread,’ as Franks says ;” and the major, 
not at all so discontented as he appeared, carefully rinsed the thumb 
in the pond, and carried it triumphantly into the house. 

It would not be easy to describe the state of agitation into which 
the people of Banff were thrown, when the news of this circumstance 
ran, while it was yet early morning, like wildfire through the town. 
The thumb was first magnified to a hand—an arm—a leg—a whole 
body; and then multiplied by fifteen or sixteen, till the inhabitants, 
flocking to the scene of action, expected to find Major Lovat’s back- 
court strewed with the slain. Some of the families whose houses 
stood alone, talked of removing into the town; and many serving 
lasses actually left their situations, and sought shelter in their pa- 
rent wynds and closes. Even Franks, Major Lovat’s man, made 
his appearance in the parlour, greatcoated, booted, gloved, and evi- 
dently prepared for a journey. 

“J am come to take leave of your honour,” said he, with the ab- 
ruptness which in an English servant is called insolence. 

“The —— you are!—and without warning ?” 

“You know, sir, you make it a rule to give me warning at 
least ten times a day, and that is quite sufficient for my purpose.” 

“The English of all this is, that you are afraid—I say that you 
are afraid, you rascal—afraid,”’ spluttered the major, reddening with 
anger. 

“TI am neither a rascal nor a coward,” replied Franks ; “ but I 
would rather take a soldier’s pay and die by fair fighting, than run a 
risk every night of being murdered in my bed for ten times the money. 
I have no notion of it, Iassure you. It is not my trade. ‘Till such 
time as you can contrive to have a proper police in your country, you 
need not expect an Englishman to live with you.” By the time the 
fellow had finished his harangue, he contrived to be just at the door ; 
for the major was occasionally apt to take the executive department 
of his justiceship into his own hands. Had the man been less im- 
pudent, he would most probably have been bribed to stay, by a hand- 
some addition to his salary; for, being a smart, ready fellow, he had 
become almost necessary to his master. The only point in his cha- 
racter, indeed, which was at all objectionable, was an over-devotion 
—if such a thing be possible—to the fair sex. The serving lasses 
far and near were pulling caps, or rather rugging mutches for him. 

The major, however, was at this time so much absorded in the 
contemplation of his gain, that he had no time to bemoan his loss, 
or reflect either on the good or bad qualities of Franks. The thumb 
lay upon a towel on the table before him, and the room during that 
entire day was crowded by visitors, who had come to inspect it, and 
inquire into the real history of the capture. 

The thumb was not an ill-shaped thumb. It had certainly not 
been a hard-working thumb ; but on the contrary was fair and smooth, 
and the nail well shaped, somewhat long, and carefuly pared. It 
was, in short, rather a gentlemanly thumb and only distinguished 
from other thumbs of the class by the scar of an old wound. When 
the visitors had all retired—which they took care to do before the 
shades of the evening had fallen, the major wrapped the relic in cot- 
ton, impregnated with brandy, spices, and perfumes ; and in spite of 
Miss Lovat’s entreaties, placed it on the mantel-piece, as a trophy 
and an ornament. From hence it was taken for many a day after to 
be shown, again and again, to the admiring visitors; and for some 
time the all-absorbing topic of conversation, both in this house and 
in the town of Banff, was the robber’s thumb. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 

La revve Francarse.*—This work fills a void which the stu- 
dents of French literature in this country have long felt and re- 
gretted. Composed of selections from the popular literature of the 
day, and chiefly from the periodical publications in the support of 
which so much talent is enlisted in France, it opens to us many 
aources of amusement and instruction which were previously un- 
known, or at all events inaccessible. Every one who has made 
any advances in the study of this delightful Janguage, must have 
felt how impossible it is to keep pace with the foreign literature 
of theday. Thanks to stereotype printing and the Messrs. Didot, 
cheap and correct editions of the French classics abound, but it is 
difficult to be as familiar with Lamartine or Victor Hugo, as we are 
with Racine or Moliere. To import foreign journals is expensive, and 
entails on us besides the necessity of paying for much that is worth- 
less for the sake of the good; but a publication like the present 
winnows the crop, so to speak, rejects the chaff, and preserves the 
valuable and nutritious matter for us. Judging from the two num- 
bers that have already appeared, this journal is judiciously edited, 
and its exterior displays the same taste and beauty as its contents. 


~# Published every month, in the royal octavo form, by Hoskin and 
Snowden, at the office of the Courier and Enquirer, Wall-street. It is 
elegantly printed, on fine paper, and is afforded at five dollars per 
annum. 








We therefore recommend it to the friends of the French language, 


and intend showing our own senee of its merits by liberal extracts. 

The number for December contains several able papers, but the 
most interesting, in our opinion, is an account of the Princess Pauline, 
the sister of Napoleon, extracted from the irs of the dutchess of 
Abrantes. Thig is sometimes one of the most tiresome, sometimes one 
of the most trifling and egotistical, but at others, one of the most valua- 
ble books of the age. She discusses with the same generous prodi- 
gality of words, and the same minute importance, the rise and fall 
of empires and head-dresses, a change of robes and rulers, and fa- 
vours the reader with a circumstantial description of every dress she 
ever wore. Her admiratiun of the emperor, her husband and her- 
self, is also exaggerated. But then her book is full of anecdotes of 
those soldiers of the republic and princes.of the empire, whose names 
stir the blood, even in peaceful veins, like the sound of a trumpet, 
and it exhibits their great chieftain as he appeared in the closet as 
well as in the court and camp. Long may she go on then publish- 
ing livraison after livraison of lively gossip, entertaining anecdote 
and scolding eloquence, commemorating the departed glories of 
toques and cachemires, or explaining with feminine brevity and 
perspicuity the secrets of Napoleon’s successes and reverses. 

In this article, the dutchess places Pauline’s character in a new, 
and we are persuaded in a true light. She could not have been so 
utterly wanting in mind and heart, as she has been represented. 
She was the emperor’s favourite sister, and resembled him greatly 
in character. She loved him too with a devotion such as none other 
of his relatives displayed ; when he was confined in Elba she filled 
the place of friend and comforter, which the cold and selfish Maria 
Louisa deserted ; and when he was finally banished to St. Helena, en- 
treated as a favour to be allowed to share his prison. Nor was she 
so completely buried in luxurious indolence and frivolity, as never to 
show what blood ran in her veins. Womanly vanity in her assumed 
a loftier form, approaching to ambition. Her famed and peerless 
beauty was her empire, wherein she reigned undisputed queen, and 
we shall see that she clung to her sovereignty to the last. Her very 
coquetry had at times a dash of sterner spirit in it, as the following 
anecdote, which the dutchess tells us, will show : 

* A friend, remonstrating with her on the favour she showed an 
English nobleman, asked, ‘How can you receive so many English- 
men, and treat them with so much kindness? Have you forgotten 
St. Helena? 

“The expression of her countenance changed in an instant, and 
became fierce and fearful in its beauty. She stammered at length 
with a painful effort, ‘Forgotten St. Helena! No, no. Do you 
not see how much that poor marquis of D—— suffers when he is 
stationed there in the morning, standing for hours assisting at m 
toilet, handing pins to my women, playing the part of a court fool, 
and suffering all the time from his rheumatism? And at evening 
when I make him my footstool, do you not suppose that I think 
with a kind of joy that I have one of the greatest noblemen of Great 
Britain, one of the first peers of England, beneath my feet? ” 

But to return to the dutchess. The following is her description of 
Pauline’s death-bed : 

“Tn the meantime the disease progressed rapidly, the attacks suc- 
ceeded with a violence sufficient of itself to break the frail thread of 
her existence. The patient, one morning, after a conversation with 
her physicians, took a potion to sustain her energies, and ordered 
Madame d’Hautmenil to bid all her women come to her. They 
obe yed, and ranged themselves in front of the bed. 

“*There is somebody wanting yet,’ said the princess, looking 
round to see if all her attendants were present, and she asked for 
her hairdresser. 

“*TLet every thing be put in readiness for my toilet,’ she then 
said, ‘and all things be prepared as thongh I were going to the 
Tuileries on a levee day. You,’ continued she, addressing the as- 
tonished valet, ‘ will dress my hair.’ 

“And, Seowing aside her cap, she was in a moment shrouded 
with those long, black, soft and lustrous locks, whose ringlets had 
been so often admired, when, on those very levee days, she appeared 
in the lustre of a beauty more resplendent than the diamonds which 
adorned it. 

* At the time of her death she had grown thinner, but had altered 
little; and in her face even the thinness was hardly perceptible, for 
not even death itself could disfigure an outline so periect. 

“Tt was a long and painful task to robe in splendid garments a form 
which was soon to be wrapt in the shroud. The princess’ women, 
while performing their duties, wept and sobbed; but she, always 
calm, kept repeating to them: 

“** My children, have more courage, do not weep—why should you? 
—think that I am soon to see him again.’ 

“ And with her meagre, but still beautiful hand, she pointed to the 
emperor’s portrait. Then it was that hereyes filled with tears, and 
she seemed agitated. When she was in full dress, acry of admira- 
tion burst forth around her. The beautiful Princess Pauline had re- 
vived, such as she was when women as well as men proclaimed her 
the ‘fairest of the fair.’ 

“Madame d’ Hautmenil had tried in vain to discover what the prin- 
cess’ intention could be. 

«You will know when the time comes, Silvia,’ said she, and still 
continued giving orders, and seeing to their execution, with even unu- 
sual precision and regularity. Silvia remarked it. ‘I have no time 
to lose,’ said the princess, with a melancholy smile. 














“When she was fully adorned, that is, when her diamonds, her 
pearls and splendid jewels had been distributed on her person, as 
they were on the greatest solemnities, she had herself placed under 
a canopy in a large saloon near her chamber. 

““* Now,’ said she, ‘place before me pens, ink and paper. Well!’ 
repeated she impatiently, ‘will you not obey? What does this 
astonishment mean? Is it any thing so strange that a dying 
woman wants to make her will ? 

“ After having commanded silence, and taken another dose of a cor- 
dial to sustain her strength, the princess announced that she was about 
making her will, and that she should write it out herself. This docu- 
ment, which contains forty articles, and an infinite number of lega- 
cies, 1s, in fact, wholly written by her own hand. 

** After having read over with some difficulty what she had written, 
she seemed to reflect whether her memory had proved treacherous. 

***T would not have one friend think that I could forget him,’ said 
she, with a smile, whose expression was fearful, for death and its 
agonies were already distorting her features—all at once she raised 
herself in her seat--her eyes sparkled—she resumed the pen, but let 
it fall again—nature began to refuse her aid to this mighty spirit. 
She rallied, however, and wrote a last line; it was the legacy of her 
brother Lucien,* whom she had not mentioned. She resumed her 
pen and wrote, “ As to Lucien, I bequeathe to him—/orgetfulness of 
the past.’” 

We must reluctantly omit the description of her confessor’s visit, 
and her taking leave of her relatives. 





* From whom she had for some years been estranged.— £Ds. N. Y. MIR, 
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“ On seeing her brother Jerome in tears, she pointed to Napoleon’s 
portrait. ‘ See,’ said she, ‘look at it, and then dare to weep—to weep 
for me—for me who am too glad to die; I suffer as much as he does, 
and I—I have no glory to aid me to suffer.’ ” 

‘‘ She embraced her brother and her husband once more, received 
her confessor’s parting blessing, and then quan her firm and 
decided wish to remain alone with Madame d’ Hautmenil. 

“The princess drew her gently towards her, and passed her little 
hands through Madame S Hestmenil’s ringlets. ‘Good Silvia! 
Oh yes, you love me well—you love me truly, do you not? an- 
swer me. 

‘Madame d’Hautmenil aswered only by her sobs. 

“*Well! said the praoeen, ‘you must give me a proof of this at- 
tachment, Silvia, will you? But,’ said the dying princess in a so- 
a ‘it is not a mere promise that I want, Silvia, ’tis an 
oath. 

‘Madame d’ Hautmenil seemed surprised, but after afew moments’ 
silence, answered in a firm voice, ‘1 will obey your imperial high- 
ness—what are your orders to me?’ 

‘“The custom at Rome is, for Roman princesses to lie in state for 
three days with their face uncovered, beiore they are taken to their 
family burial-place. This custom, Silvia, I will not submit to. No, 
I would not that those same Romans, who have seen me so beau- 
ful, should recognize me no longer. I would not have it that after 
having admired in me the model of the imperfect copy of Canova’s 
Venus, they should have in their power to say, it is not she! Once 
more, I will not! My glory was to be beautiful; I will not have it 
tarnished by the grave itself.’ 

‘Madame d’Hautmenil was confounded ; the princess proceeded : 

‘*** What I demand of you, Silvia, is to have my wish in this parti- 
cular religiously observed. In my will are some articles which I 
purposely did not read aloud; among them is that which concerns 
my body. Nor will I have it touched by the surgeons, who would 
cut it to pieces after my death. I will be placed in my leaden coffin 
as soon as I have drawn my last breath.’ 

‘She paused for a while and seemed to reflect on some important 
subject. It is worthy of remark that, whenever this occurred, she 
gazed attentively on the emperor’s portrait, as if to ask counsel of 
it. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘I wish that to be so,’ and smiling with an inde- 
finable expression, which combined all the feelings that can existin a 
woman’s heart at such a moment, she added in a firm butironical tone: 
‘The least they can do is to leave it to me to establish myself as 
I like in my last abode.’ Turning towards Madame d’ Hautmenil, she 
repeated in a more solemn tone: ‘ Do you swear to me to do what 
Lask of you, Silvia?’ Madame d’Hautmenil again promised. ‘A 
mere promise is not enough, I tell you.’ 

“ She stretched out her hand, already heavy, and raising with diffi- 
culty a crucifix, which was on a little table near her beg; with a re- 
ary, she placed it in Madame d’Hautmenil’s hands-and received 

er oath. ‘ 

“*Itis well,’ said the dying woman, witha voice that grew weaker 
and weaker, ‘ now death may come—he will remove me hence un- 
seen by the eyes of the world—they shall not come to trace the 
havoc he has made in my distorted features. Now, Silvia, farewell ! 
courage, do not weep so, you weaken me—farewell, farewell! Hence- 
forth I belong only to him, (pointing to the emperor’s portrait,) to 
him and to God—may he deign to pardon me!’ 

“ She died soon after, still calm and mistressof herself, except that 
in her last hour of agony, she often spoke in so low a tone that she 
could not be heard distinctly ; but her dying eye steadfastly fixed on 
her brother’s portrait, showed clearly that her spirit was heling con- 
verse with him—and sometimes a smile of indescribable sweetness 
lighted up her countenance, always beautiful, beautiful even in the 
horrors of death !” 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 














TALENT AND CONDUCT. 


Tuent is an idea prevalent, that want of worldly prudence is one 
of the most obvious marks of talent; and therefore many persons 
who wish to be thought possessed of ability, think it necessary to 
take down a peg in their morality. What a degrading notion is this 
—what a miserable affectation! Talent without conduct is like a 
gilded boat unprovided with rudder or compass. It may make a 
fine show as it leaves the harbour; but whenever it gets into the 
open sea, it is found unfit for use, and perhaps leads its crew to de- 
struction. On the other hand, nothing can be more worthy of ad- 
miration than talent accompanied by casent conduct and pure 
manners. In the one case the good faculty is worse than useless; 
while the folly and vice by which it is attended only show the more 
contemptible from their connexion with so illustrious a quality. In 
the other instance, the praise of ability at least experiences no draw- 
back. The individual gets the usual credit for his personal worth 
and the homage due to his ability besides. But the more general 
disposition of men is to accord only the more admiration to talent, 
in so far asit goes hand in hand with virtue. 

In an age when intellect is so active, and so many persons are 
sonata? seeking to advance themselves by means of literature 
from the lower walks of life, it is of great consequence that right 
ideas should be entertained respecting the personal behaviour of 
men of genius. To suppose that extended powers of mind are likely 
to produce, or to be accompanied by, a blindness to the ordinary 
moral responsibilities, is, in my opinion, an absurdity. The more 
likely event is, that the man of talent is just the more able to appre- 
ciate and walk by the best precepts of conduct. It is true, we have 
some splendid instances of at least the poetical order of intellects, 
which distinguished themselves by a line of private conduct in no 
respect estimable. But not only are these mere exceptions; but, in 
all such cases, the fault might be traced either to some radical de- 
fect of character, or to a want of acquaintance with the world. I 
am here only alluding to the splendid instances where it is impossi- 
ble to suppose affectation. But, in the great majority of cases, that 
is the key to the mystery. The truth is, that most vicious habits 
arise at first from affeetation. There is not, I am persuaded, much 
plain honest sin, resulting from real impulse. The mostof it iscom- 
mitted in imitation of something which we think fine. One silly 
fellow thinks it looks fine to be seen onaing cigars. Accordingly 
he smokes cigars. There is no trace of a love of tobacco in the 
whole vice. He only wishes to be seen with a cigar in his mouth. 
Another silly fellow’s imagination is dazzled by the glories of the 
table; he accordingly drinks—not at all because he likes drink—but 
because he thought some other people looked uncommonly fine fel- 
lows when they were drinking, and so he must drink too. A third 
swears because he liked the sound of an oath one day in the mouth 
ofa friend. In the same manner, the most of the instances which 
are pointed out, of men of talent who have become degraded by their 
vices, are in reality only pretenders, or little better, setting them- 
selves with great anxiety to ruin themselves into a character for 
cleverness. SNen of that kind are only worthy of pity. They are 
foolishly losing the good name of honest citizens, in order to gain— 
nothing. The fact is, that degraded habits are totally inconsistent 
with the exercise of the higher mental faculties. Instead of the 
fancy being burnished, as many people suppose, by the use of liquor, 
it is deadened. Intoxication enchains and blunts the intellectua 

wers ; and a man might just as well attempt to improve his dan- 
cing by tying up his legs, as think of writing better by means of a 
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libauon to the jolly god. I grant that liquor loosens the tongue con- 


siderably, and in general seems to brighten the hours of conversation. 


But its effect is quite different when the toper comes to paper. He 


then finds that the steady accurate exertion of mind which is re- 
quired for composition is out of the question ; and after writing a few 


sentences, which he knows, even in his blind state, to be incoherent 


and useless, he quits the pen in despair. 

The proper end and use of an extraordinary d of intellectual 
power unquestionably is the benefit of those who are less gifted. 
All talent which is not exerted for some purpose of this kind 1s use- 
less, or worse. Now I am disposed to affirm that no man is truly 
capable of improving his fellow-creatures to a great extent, or even 


of supplying them with fanciful effusions that are calculated to 
please without injuring, unless hisown personal character be rather 


above than below the average. The whole thoughts and sym- 
pathies of a man bear the complexion of his habits ; and whence are 
we to expect manly thoughts or worthy sentiments, but from the 
mind and heart that are manly and worthy ? Besides, there is much 
in personal example. I have always observed that the clergyman 
whose private life is irreproachable, gains far more attention to his 
precepts, and oftener sees them reduced to practice, than he who has 
the misfortune to be otherwise. If a reader, for instance, were aware 
that an historical volume put into his hands wascomposed by a man 
notorious in private life for speaking without a regard to truth, would 
not his mind be haunted by that idea all the time he was perusing 
it, so as to prevent him in a great measure from trusting, and conse- 
quently from deriving any advantage from the work? Again, if the 
reader were to read a brilliant effusion of feeling or fancy, and be 
then told that, fine as it looked, it was the composition of a man 
who in reality had no heart—a cold, haughty, vain person, who 
plumed himself not only upon his abilities, but upon far more trivial 
and common-place distinctions—who forgot all to whom he had 
ever been obliged, even his near relations, on being elevated a little 
above them in society (if such a person can be really elevated)— 
would he not throw it away with contempt, and turn for relief to the 
simple virtues of some ordinary character, where much was neither 
given nor required ? 

The general truth unquestionably is, that talent can only be pro- 
fitably exercised—can only appear properly to exist—when it is ac- 


companied by correct conduct; and, with very few exceptions, those | 


who appear to unite it with the reverse are only empirics, or men 
who have grasped at the shadow instead of the substance. 


PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 


_ The habits and peculiarities of authors in almost every branch of 
literature have, in many instances, been sufficiently ridiculous. 
Rousseau, for instance, could write only when dressed in the high- 
est style of refinement, and with crow pens, on tinted or gilt paper. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was almost the only author of the last cen- 
tury who could write at any time and under any circumstances. In 
recent times, and in the present day, we find the greater proportion 
of authors free of the peculiarities which were fashionable among 
their predecessors; occupying half their time with some ordinary 
pursuit, and taking up the pen in most cases in the intervals of busi- 
ness. The chief composers of music were in general still more af- 
fected and impassioned in their feelings than the authors of the last 
century, and were apparently unable to compose, unless under great 
excitement. It is seen from a recent article in the Harmonicon, 
that Gluck, in order to warm his imagination, and transport himself 
in idea to Aulis, or Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the 
middle of a beautiful meadow. In this situation, with a piano be- 
fore him, and a bottle of champagne by his side, he wrote his two 
Iphigenias, his Orpheus, and other works. Sarti, on the contrary, 
required a spacious, dark room, dimly illuminated by a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling; and it was only in the most silent hours 
of night that he could summon musical ideas. Cimarosa, it seems, 
was fond of noise; he liked to have his friends about him when he 
composed. Frequently, in the course of a single night, he wrote the 
subjects of eight or ten charming airs, which he afterwards finished 
in the midst of his friends. Cherubini was also in the habit of com- 
posing when surrounded with company. If his ideas did not flow 
very freely, he would borrow a pack of playing cards from any part 
engaged with them, and fill up the pips with faces caricatured, an 
all kinds of humorous devices, for he was as ready with his pencil 
as his pen, though certainly not equally great with both. Sacchini 
could not write a passage except when his wife was at his side, and 
unless his cats, whose playfulness he admired, were gamboling 
about him. Paisiello composed in bed; and it was there that he 
planned Ji Barbiere de Seviglia, La Molinara and other chefs- 
@ wuvre of ease and gracefulness. Zingarelli would dictate his mu- 
sic after reading a passage in one of the fathers of the church, or in 
some Latin classic. Haydn, who was lofty in his conceptions, re- 
quired a peculiar, but a harmless species of excitement. Solitary 
and sober as Newton, putting on his finger the ring sent him by 
Frederick II., and which, he said, was necessary to inspire his ima- 
gination, he sat down to his piano, and in a few moments soared 
among the choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisenstadt, the seat 
of Prince Esterhazy ; he lived wholly for his art, exempt from worldly 
cares, and often said that he always enjoyed himself most when he 
was at work. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Among the Greeks and Romans, the training and exercise of the 
body in different muscular feats and attitudes formed a regular part 
of their system of education ; and this plan has been lately revived 
in the schools and public seminaries of this country. There is no 
doubt but that, by constant exercise, the several muscles of the body 
may be very much strengthened and improved ; and that on the con- 
trary by disuse, they become soft, flaccid, and weakened. A regular 
exercise of the different muscles of the body, then, by which they are 
made to perform their various functions with firmness and precision, 
must be of the greatest consequence in contributing to the healthy 
and harmonious state of the system. This is particularly the case 
with the muscles of the chest, which perform so important a part in 
the function of respiration : and it must be obvious that the more these 
muscles are strengthened and improved, by judicious training, from 
childhood upwards, the more likely is it that the chest will be strong 
and able to perform its important offices. But it is the same with al- 
most every other part; the muscles of the arm swell out and be- 
come ~~ by regular use; and so likewise do those of the lower 
limbs. It may be remarked, that, among some classes of the pea- 
santry, who wear heavy shoes, with stout and unyielding soles, the 
back muscles of the leg, from want of use, are thin and flacrid; 
whereas, those of their arms and shoulders, ing constantly exer- 
cised, are broad, square, and fleshy. Gymnastic exercises, there- 
fore, should be early commenced with children, taking care not to 
push them to the least extreme, and not to extend them to weak and 
diseased children, who are unable to endure such fatigue. First of all, 
the arms should be exercised, by swinging them in the various posi- 
tions, from ten to fifteen minutes ata time; then the various marches 
and countermarches, to exercise the lower limbs, should be prac- 
tised ; and running, leaping, and other feats may follow. At the 
same time, it must be kept in view that all exercise and exertion, 
when carried too far, is dangerous and hurtful to the system. The 
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moderately pursued, they are of the most essential service to youth 
especially to those in large cities, who have not an opportunity of 


the greatest men of antiquity; and Milton, in his admirable treatise 
on education, recommends them as a necessary part of the training 
of youth. These exercises may also be of the greatest service to 
adults, especially to all those whose sedentary occupation keeps them 
pent up in cities. Caution, however, should be observed by those 
not previously habituated to such exercises, to begin with the most 
gentle kind, and accustom themselves gradually; and this advice is 
particularly to be observed by invalids. Neither should these ex- 
ercises be ever carried to excess, even by the strong and robust. 





WHITE-HEADED SEA-EAGLE. 


Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that com- 
mands a wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems 
calmly to contemplate the moti of the various feathered tribes 
that pursue their busy avocations below ; the snow-white gulls slow- 
ly winnowing the air; the busy tringas, coursing along the sand; 
trains of ducks streaming over the surface; silent and watchful 
cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one whose action instantly ar- 
rests his attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden sus- 
pension in the air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over 
some devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight; and, 
balancing himself with half-opened wings on the branch, he watches 
the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the dis- 
tant object of his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as 
it disappears in the deep, making the surges foam around! At this 
moment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; and, levelling 
his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, strug- 
gling with his prey, and mounting in the air with screams of exulta- 
tion. These are the signals for our hero, who, launching into the 
air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk; each 
exerts his utmost to mount above the other, displaying, in these ren- 
contres, the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The unen- 
cumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point of ane 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair an 
honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising himself 
for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirl- 
wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 





FILIAL AFFECTION GF THE MOORS. 


A Portuguese surgeon was accosted one day by a young Moor 
from the country, who, addressing him by the usual appellation of 











| is in excellent health. God has preserved him from all our efforts; 


foreign doctors in that place, requesting him to give him some 
drogues to kill his father, and, as an inducement, promised to pay 
him well. The surgeon wasa little surprised at first, as might be ex- 
pected, and was unable to answer immediately ; but —s recover- 
ing himself (for he knew the habits of the people well), replied with 
sang froid equal to the Moor’s, “Then you don’t live comfortable 
with your father, I suppose?” “Oh, nothing can be better,” re- 
turned the Moor; “he has made much money, has married me 
well, and endowed me with all his possessions; but he cannot work 
any longer, he is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.” The doc- 
tor, of course, appreciated the amiable philosophy of the Moor’s rea- 
soning, and promised to give him what he desired. He accordingly 
prepared a cordial potion, more calculated to restore energy to the 
old man, than to take it away. The Mour paid him well, and de- 
parted. About - days after he came again, to say that his fa- 
ther was not dead. “ Not dead!” exclaimed the sgemnesiny, in well- 
feigned surprise; ‘he will die.” He composed mye = | another 
draught, for which he received an equal remuneration, and assured 
the oor that it would not fail in its effects. In fifteen days, how- 
ever, the Moor came again, complaining that his father thrived bet- 
ber than ever. “‘ Don’t be discouraged,’ said the doctor, who doubt- 
less found these periodical visits by no means unprofitable, “ give 
him another potion, and I will exert all my skill in its preparation.” 
The Moor took it, but returned no more. One day the surgeon met 
his young acquaintance in the street, and inquired the success of the 
remedy. ‘It wasof no avail,” he replied mournfully; “my father 


there is no doubt that he is a marabout”—(a saint.) 


BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE CREATION. 


About the time of the invention of the telescope, another instru- 
ment was formed, which laid open a scene no less wonderful, and 
rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man. This was the microscope. The 
one led me to see a system in every star; the other leads me to see 
a world in every atom. The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people and its countries, is but a grain 
of sand on the high field of immensity; the other teaches me that 
every grain of sand may harbour within it the tribes and the families 
of a busy population. The one told me of the insignificance of the 
world I tread upon ; the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; 
for it tells me, that in the leaves of every forest, and in the flowers 
of every garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories of the firmament. 
The one has suggested to me, that beyond and above all that is vi- 
sible to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep immea- 
surably along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand to the 
remotest scenes of the universe; the other suggests to me, that 
within and beneath all that minuteness which the aided eye of man 
has been able to explore, there may be a region of invisibles ; and that 
could we draw aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it from 
our senses, we might see a theatre of as many wonders as astronomy 
has unfolded, a universe within the compass of a point so small as 
to elude all the powers of the microscope, but where the wonder- 
working finds room for the exercise of all his attributes, where 
he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidence of his glory. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


In proceeding from Jerusalem to the banks of the Jordan, I tra- 
velled in one part through a rocky and perilous defile, and came toa 
frightful desert of hills, tossed as it were and jumbled together in the 
wildest confusion by some violent agitation of nature. On one of 
these, which is of great altitude, or, in the language of the evange- 
list, “ an-exceeding high mountain,” itis said our Saviour, after being 
baptized in Jordan, was led and tempted by the devil. There are 
various caverns or cells dug in the sides of horrible precipices, the 

bodes of the religious, who inhabited them, but particularly during 
the period of lent, after the example of our Lord’s rigorous fasting 
in the wilderness, wherein he set us a oe example of triumph- 
ing over the vanities of this world, and the most powerful tempta- 
tions of hell. The utter wildness, awful silence, and bleak sterility 
of this extensive wilderness, where no houses of any description, 
nor so much as a single tree, was visible to afford shelter from the 
scorching beams of a meridian sun, or the note of a bird is q 
caused me to sympathize in the wish of the prophet, that I might 











simpler the gymnastic exercises are, so much the better, and they 
should never be continued till the body is exhausted with fatigue ; 
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enjoying the free country air. These exercises have the sanction of || misanthro 
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seclu or better suited for the votaries of abstinence, or to form 
the abode of such anchorites as Peter the hermit, or Simon the 
I } It was impossible to behold these caverns without 
being forcibly reminded of that interesting detail given by the great 
apostle of those unparalleled sufferings endured by the early chris- 
tians who had set their seals to the word of God, which is the testi- 
mony of Jesus, and who, in a state of destitution, were forced to 
wander in deserts, and to hide themselves from their san uinary per- 
secutors, in dens which in all probability might have n those 
identical caves I was now visiting, and who had before their eyes 
the example of their Lord himseli, who despised the shame of en- 
during the cross. Indeed, after such vengeance had been visited by 
the Jews on the Messiah, it was not to be supposed that the least 
mercy would be extended to those who foilowed his blessed steps. 
Whatever opinion, however, we may entertain of that spirit of per- 
secution which had been directed towards the little flock, we must 
at the same time contemplate with astonishment the exact fulfil- 
ment of their divine teacher. Notwithstanding these persecutions, 
eternal thanks to the Almighty, the word of God snightily prevail- 
ed, the cross of Christ was triumphant, and his prophecy of the 
growth of the church is ranked among his semeshable predictions. 








EELS TRAVELLING OVER LAND. 


_ The eel (says Mr. Jesse, in his “Gleanings in Natural History”) 
is evidently a link between the fish and the serpent; but, unlike the 
former, it can exist a long time out of water, which its nocturnal mi- 
|| grations prove, though probably a certain degree of moisture on the 
grass is necessary to enable it to do this. That they do wander from 
one place to another, is evident. I have been informed, upon the 
authority of a nobleman well known for his attachment to field 
sports, that, if an eel is found on land, its head is invariably turned 
towards the sea, for which it is always observed to make in the most 
direct line possible. If this information is correct (and there seems 
no reason to doubt it), it shows that the eel, like the swallow, is 
possessed of strong migratory instinct. An annual migration of young 
eels takes place in the river Thames, in the month of May; and they 
have generally made their appearance at Kingston, in their way up- 
wards, about the second week in that month. These young eels are 
about two inches in length, and they make their approach in one 
regular and undeviating column of about five inches in breadth, and 
as thick together as it is possible for them to be. As this overland 
procession of eels generally last two or three days, and as they ap- 
pear to move at the rate of nearly two miles and a half an hour, some 
idea may be formed of their enormous number. 














PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


THE LATE FAIR FOR THE BLIND. 


Tats philanthropic gala must not be permitted to drop into obli- 
vion without a brief record and remark in our columns. The in- 
vention and improvements of modes for instructing the blind, has 
opened a new era in the history of that helpless class of human be- 
ings; and the successful exertions of Doctors Akerly and Russ, in es- 
tablishing the present asylum, cannot fail to rank those gentlemen 
among the philanthropists of the day, and place their names on the 
same scroll which emblazons those of the benefactors of mankind. 
After labouring for years in establishing a seminary for instructing the 
deaf and dumb, and finding his exertions at length crowned with suc- 
cess, Dr. A. then turned his attention to the still more helpless class 
of persons for whose benefit the late fait at the city-hotel was held 
on the last two days of the year. On this occasion, the ladies came 
forward with a zeal and unanimity that reflects upon them the high- 
est honour; and never did the female character appear more amia- 
ble. In the exercise of this charity they were not ashamed to em- 
ploy themselves on the most arduous and perplexing arts, in order 
to furnish subjects for this fanciful mart, which was lighted by the 
smiles of beauty and crowded by the fashionable of both sexes. 
Among the females, who were conspicuously active in this laudable 
enterprise, we marked with pleasure the lady of our worthy mayor, 
who was busily employed in dispensing coffee and other refresh- 
ments to the ready purchasers. Lemonade, ceke and fruit were 
| vended by Mrs. Burrows and her fair assistants; while the various 
tables of fancy articles, were presided over by Mesdames Boyd, 
Whiting, Cobb, Holmes, Mallory, Post, Micheau, Youle and Miss 
Oram, with her fair assistants and pupils, &c. ; also, Misses Norman, 
Boyd, Millers, Phyfles, Yates, Jackson, Sistair, Post, Murray, and 
Lewis. The last named lady vended articles manufactured by the 
pupils of the deaf and dumb institution, which the grateful artists 
cheerfully contributed to their fellow-sufferers. We understand that 
nearly two thousand dollars were collected, which will place the ris- 
ing institute on a permanent basis. The following lines, from the 
pen of our friend Woodworth, was sung, and several times repeated 
by the blind pupils, with much effect. 


How sweetly on the orient sky, 
Appears the blush of dawn! 

How grateful to the gladden’d eye, 
The smile of rosy morn. 

Yet sweeter far is ¢ruth’s bright ray, 
To souls that sigh for light; 

When first they hail the mental day, 
That knows no coming night. 


But if the chambers of the mind, 
Admit ro solar beam; 

Its earthly windows darkly blind, 
Without a cheering gleam— 

How grateful must the tenant feel, 
For that superior light 

Which can internal wealth reveal, 
To her enraptured sight! 

















Such darken’d tenements are here, 
Where deathless souls reside, 

Who sigh for truth, their path to cheer, 
External light denied! 

O then, upon each thirsty mind 
The stream of knowledge pour ; 

For though the body’s eye be blind, 
The soul’s can heaven explore. 


These sightless orbs in darkness roll, 
For ever veil’d in night, 

But oh! the optics of the soul 

a taste celestial light! = aid, 
en grant our prayer, and lend your 
Our darken’d minds illume, , 

And heaven will see the debt repaid, 








find some place of refuge. Never did I behold a spot of earth more 





In realms beyond the tomb. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 





NUMBER SEVENTY-SIX. 


The palace of Schoenbrunn—Hietzing, the summer retreat of the weal- 
thy Viennese—country-house of the American consul—specimen of 
ure domestic happiness in a German family—splendid village ball— 
Substantial fare for the ladies—curious fashion of cushioning the 
windows—German grief—the upper Belvidere palace—endless quan- 
tity of pictures. 

Drove to Schoenbrunn. It isa princely palace, some three miles 
from the city, occupied at present by the emperor and his court. 
Napoleon resided here during his visit to Vienna, and here his son 
died—the two circumstances which alone make it worth much 
trouble to see. The afternoon was too cold to hope to meet the 
emperor in the grounds, and being quite satisfied with drapery and | 
modern paintings, I contented myself with having driven through 
the court, and kept on to Hietzing. 

This is a small village of country-seats within an hour's drive of 
the city—another Jamaica-Plains, or Dorchester in the neighbour- 
hood of Boston. It is the sammer retreat of most of the rank and 
fashion of Vienna. The American consul has here a charming 
country-house, buried in trees, where the few of our countrymen 
who travel to Austria find the most hospitable of welcomes. A 
bachelor friend of mine from New-York is domesticated in the 
village with a German family. I was struck with the Americanism 
of their manners. ‘The husband and wife, a female relative and an 
intimate friend of the family, were sitting in the garden engaged in 
grave, quiet, sensible conversation. ‘They had passed the after- 
noon together. Their manners were affectionate to each other, 
‘hut serious and respectful. When I entered, they received me 
with kindness, and the conversation was politely changed to French, 
which they all spoke fluently. Topics were started, in which it 





was supposed I would be interested, and altogether the scene was 
one of the simplest and purest domestic happiness. ‘This seems to | 
you, I dare say, like the description of a very common thing, but I | 
have not seen such a one before since I left my country. It is | 
the first family I have found in two years’ travel who lived in, and | 
seemed sufficient for, themselves. It came over me with a kind of 
feeling of refreshment. 
In the evening there was a ball at a public room in the village. 
It was built in the rear of a café, to which we paid about thirty 
cents for entrance. I was not prepared for the splendour with which 
it was got up. The hall was very large and of beautiful propor- 
tions, built like the interior of a temple, with columns on the four 
sides. A partition of glass divided it from a supper-room equally 
large, in which were set out perhaps fifty tables, furnished with a 
carte, from which each person ordered his supper when he wished 
it, after the fashion of a restaurant: The best band in Vienna filled 
the orchestra, led by the celebrated Strauss, who has been hon- 
oured for his skill with presents from half the monarchs of Europe. 
The ladies entered, dressed in perfect taste, a la Parisienne, but 
the gentlemen, (hear it, Basi! Hall and Mrs. Trollope!) came in 
frock coats and boots, and danced with their hats on! It was a pub- 
lic ball, and there was, of course, a great mixture of society ; but I 
was assured that it was attended constantly by the most respecta- | 
ble people of the village, and was as respectable as any. thing of the | 
kind in the middle classes. There were, certainly, many ladies in 
the company of elegant manners and appearance, and among the 
gentlemen I recognized two attachés to the French embassy, whom | 
I had known in Paris, and several Austrian gentlemen of rank were 
pointed out to me among the dancers. The gallopade and the | 
waltz were the only dances, and dirty boots and hats to the con- | 
trary notwithstanding, it was the best waltzing I ever saw. They | 
danced with a soul. | 
| 





The best part of it was the supper. They danced and eat— 
danced and eat, the evening through. 
portant entertainment of the two. The most delicate ladies present 
returned three and four times to the supper, ordering fried chicken, | 


. . . | 
salads, cold meats and deer, again and again, as if every waltz |) 
| 


created a fresh appetite. The bill was called for, the ladies assist- 
ed in making the change, the tankard was drained, and off they | 


strolled to the ball-room to engage with renewed spirit in the dance. || 
And these, positively, were ladies who in dress, manners, and mo- | 
dest demeanor, might pass uncriticised in any society in the world! || 


Their husbands and brothers attended them, and no freedom was | 
attempted, and I am sure it would not have been permitted even to 
speak to a lady without a formal introduction. 


We left most of the company supping at a late hour, and I drove 
into the city, amused with the ball, and reconciled to any or all of the 


manners which travellers in America find so peculiarly entertaining. 





These cold winds from the Danube have given me a rheumatism. 
I was almost reconciled to it this morning, however, by a curtain- 
scene which I should have missed but for its annoyance. 
been driven out of my bed at daylight, and was walking my room 
between the door and the window, when a violent knocking in the 
street below arrested my attention. A respectable family occupies 
the house opposite, consisting of a father and mother and three 
daughters, the least attractive of whom has a lover. 
avoid observing them whenever I am in my room, for every house | 
in Vienna has a leaning cushion on the window for the elbows, and 


the ladies of all classes are upon them the greater part of the day. || 


A handsome carriage, servants in livery, and other circumstances 
leave no doubt in my mind that my neighbours are rather of the 
better class. } 
The lover stood at the street door with a cloak on his arm, and | 
He was going on a jour- | 


a man at his side with his portmanteau. 











It was quite the more im- || 
|| lofty and pure. 


|| Faust. 


I had |} 


|| a beautiful woman, painted in the pure, touching style of that in- 


I cannot well || 


| 


ney and had come to take leave of his mistress. He was let in by 
a gaping servant, who looked rather astonished at the hour he had 
chosen for his visit, but the drawing-room windows were soon 
thrown open, and the lady made her appearance with her hair in 
papers and other marks of a hasty toilette. My room is. upon the 
same floor, and as I paced to and fro, the narrowness of the street 
in a manner forced them upon my observation. The scene was a 
very violent one, and the lady’s tears flowed without restraint. 
After twenty partings at least, the lover scarce getting to the door 
before he returned to take another embrace, he finally made his exit, 
and the lady threw herself on a sofa and hid her face—for five mi- 
nutes! I had began to feel for her, although her swollen eyes added 
very unnecessarily to her usual plainness, when she rose and rang 
the bell. The servant appeared and disappeared, and in a few 
minutes returned with a ham, a loaf of bread, and a mug of beer! 
and down sets my sentimental miss and consoles the agony of part- 
ing with a meal that I would venture to substitute in quantity for 
any working man’s lunch. 

I went to bed and rose at nine, and she was sitting at breakfast 
with the rest of the family, playing as good a knife and fork as her 
sisters, though, I must admit, with an expression of sincere melan- 
choly in her countenance. 

The scene, I am told by my friend the consul, was perfectly Ger- 
nan. They eat a great deal, he says, in affliction. The poet writes: 

* They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings.” 

For silent read hungry. 


The Upper Belvidere, a palace containmg eighteen large rooms, 
filled with pictures. This is the imperial gallery and the first in 
Austria. How can I give you an idea of perhaps five hundred mas- 
ter-piecest You see here how, and by whom, Italy has been 
stripped. They have bought up all Flanders one would think, too. 
In one room here are twenty-eiglit superb Vandykes. Austria, in 
fact, has been growing rich while every other nation on the conti- 
nent has been growing poor, and she has purchased the treasures of 
half the world at a discount.* 

It is wearisome writing of pictures, one’s language is so limited. 
I must mention one or two in this collection, however, and I will 
let you off entirely on the Esterhazy, which is nearly as fine. 

Cleopatra dying. She is represented younger than usual, and 
with a more fragile and less queenly style of beauty than is com- 
mon. It is a fair slight creature of seventeen, who looks made to 
depend for her very breath upon affection, and is dying of a broken 
heart. It is painted with great feeling, and with a soft and delight- 
ful tone of colour which is peculiar to the artist. It is the third of 
Guido Cagnacci’s pictures that I have seen. One was the gem of 
a gallery at Bologna, and was bought last summer by Mr. Cabot of 
Boston. 

The wife of Potiphar is usually represented as a woman of mid- 
dle age, with a full voluptuous person. She is so drawn, I remem- 
ber, in the famous picture in the Barberini palace at Rome, said to 
be the most expressive thing of its kind in the world. Here isa 
painting, less dangerously expressive of passion, but full of beauty. 
She is eighteen at the most, fair, delicate, and struggles with the 
slender boy, who seems scarce older than herself, more like a sister 
from whom a mischievous brother has stolen something in sport. 
Her partly disclosed figure has all the incomplete slightness of a 
girl. The handsome features of Joseph express more embarrass- 
ment than anger. The habitual courtesy to his lovely mistress is 
still there, his glance is just averted from the snowy bosom toward 
which he is drawn, but in the firmly curved lip the sense of duty 
sits clearly defined, and evidently will triumph. I have forgotten 
the painter’s name. His model must have been some innocent girl 
whose modest beauty led him away from his subject. Called by 
another name the picture were perfect. 

A portrait of Count Wallenstein, by Vandyk. It looks a man, in 
the fullest sense of the word. 
Turentaxis, and she is a woman he might well have loved—calm, 
They are pictures I should think would have an 
influence on the character of those who saw them habitually. 

Here is a curious picture by Schnoer—Mephistopheles tempting 
The scholar sits at his table, with a black-letter volume 
open before him, and apparatus of all descriptions around. The 
devil has entered in the midst of his speculations, dressed in black 


like a professor, and stands waiting the decision of Faust, who | 


gazes intently on the manuscript held in his hand. His fingers are 


| clenched, his eyes start from his head, his feet are braced, and the 


devil eyes him with a side glance, in which malignity and satisfac- 
tion are admirably mingled. The features of Faust are emaciated, 
and show the agitation of his soul very powerfully. The points of 
his compasses, globes, and instruments, emit electric sparks to- 


wards tie infernal visitor; his lamp burns blue, and the picture al- 
| together has the most diabolical effect. 


It is quite a large paint- 

ing, and just below, by the same artist, hangs a small, simple, sweet 

Madonna. It isa singular contrast in subjects by the same hand. 
A portrait of the Princess Esterhazy, by Angelica Kauffman— 


teresting artist. 


Then comes a Cleopatra, dropping the pearl into the cup. How 


| often and how variously, and how admirably always, the Egyptian 
In this || 

picture the painter seems to have lavished all he could conceive of | 
| female beauty upon bis subject. 


queen is painted! TI never have seen an indifferent one. 


She is a glorious creature. It 
reminds me of her own proud deseription of herself, when she is 





* Besides the three galleries of the Belvedere, Leichstenstein, and 
Esterhazy, which coutain as many choice masters as Rome and Florence 
together, the guide-book refers the traveller to sixty-four private galleries 
of oil paintings, well worth his attention, and to twenty-five private col- 
lections of engravings and antiquities. We shall soon be obliged to go 


to Vienna to study the arts, at this rate. They have only no sculpture, 





| were deeply impressed with an awful reverence. 


The pendant to it is the Countess || t9 the waters. 








| toward the whites. 





reproaching Antony to one of her maids, in “‘ The False One” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 

“to prefer 

The lustre of a little trash, Arsinoe, 

Before the life of love and soul of beauty !” 


TI have marked a great many pictures in this collection I cannot 
describe without wearying you, yet I feel unwilling to let them go 
by. A female, representing religion, feeding a dove from a cup, a 
most lovely thing by Guido; portraits of Gerard Douw and Rem- 
brandt, by themselves; Rubens’ children, a boy and girl ten or 
twelve years of age, one of the most finished paintings I ever saw, 
and entirely free from the common dropsical style of colouring of 
this artist; another portrait of Giorgione's wife, the fiftieth that I 
have seen, at least, vet a face of which one would never become 
weary ; a glowing landscape by Fischer, the first by this celebrated 
artist I have met; and last, (for this is mere catalogue-making,) a 
large picture representing the sitting of the English Parliament in 
the time of Pitt. It contains about a hundred portraits, among 
which those of Pitt and Fox are admirable. The great prime mi- 
nister stands speaking in the foreground, and Fox sits on the op- 
posite side of the house listening attentively with half a smile on 
his features. It is a curious picture to find in Vienna. 

One thing more, however—a Venus, by Lampi. It kept mea 
great while before it. She lies asleep on a rich couch, and, appa- 
rently in her dream, is pressing a rose to her bosom, while one deli- 
cate foot, carelessly thrown back, is half imbedded in a superb 
cushion supporting a crown and sceptre. It is a lie, by all experi- 
ence. The moral is false, but the picture is delicious. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 








THE INDIANS. 
BY H. H. RILEY. 


Wuen the prow of Columbus first struck the point of San Sal- 
vador, and he cast his eyes upon the new world; he was so com- 
pletely fascinated by the sublimity of the surrounding landscape, 
that he terms it a second paradise. As regards climate, pro- 
ductions of soil, and grandeur of scenery, he acknowledges him- 
self utterly unable to give even a sketch, and far surpassing the 
imagination of the wildest and most enthusiasic admirer of nature. 
Beautiful birds, ofrainbowcolours, fluttered and sported in the groves, 
making their cool shady aisles sound toa thousand mingling notes ; 
bright insects, with light, transparent wings, were roving from 
flower to flower, giving a drowsy hum to the already bland and lan- 
guid air, and the mingling colours that they exhibited playing con- 
fusedly together, appeared elegant and grand ; the atmosphere was 
pure and elastic, and bore all the wild sweetness of the surrounding 
verdure and flowers; the magnificent forests swept away as far as 
the eye could reach, with their summits wreathed in a fresh and bril- 
liant verdure ; the bays lay sleeping within their banks, with a bright 
and glossy stillness ; the music of the far-off rivers was heard in the 
silence of the atmosphere, and the waters of those that were near 
flowed forth sparkling and fresh as the mountain spring. As regards the 


| luxuries of life, a large proportion sprang forth spontaneous. The 


plum glistened in the foliage of the wood—the vines of the grape 
mounted the most lofty trees, and hung their swinging branches 
from the dizzy tops, and the earth below was choked and tangled by 
the creeping herbage that ran in wild tuxuriance over it. It might 
almost have warranted the belief that it was none other than Eden 
itself, unmarred by the hand of civilization, but lying in all its glory 
and perfection, as when the unhappy couple fled before the wrath 
of the Almighty. 

When the caravals of Columbus were first seen hovering on the 
shores of the Indians, their superstition became awakened, and they 
They supposed 
they came from out the eastern horizon, where the skv bent down 
Instead of resorting to reason to solve the phe- 
nomenon, their jgnorance called in their superstition, and Colum- 
bus with his fleet was supposed to be supernatural, under the care 


| of Him who made the thunder, and kept the hosts of heaven in their 
| courses. 


And through this very same ignorance, the Indians have 
held their superstition even unto'the present day. 

On the first landing of Columbus, he met with another trait of 
Indian character, hospitality and kindness. Nor could this be as- 
cribed to fear alone ; for subsequently, when their superstition had 
become in a manner allayed, and by beholding the dead bodies of 


| the Spaniards, they assured themselves that they were indeed mor- 


tal, we find the same love and kindness actuating their conduct 
It is related by Irving, I think, in his His- 
tory of Columbus, of a cacique, named Suacanagari, that he be- 


| friended, and fought for the Spaniards unto the last—even when 
| every tribe beside was arrayed in hostility against them, because he 


had pledged himself todo it ; and many instances are on record, where 


a chief has submitted to the fate of having his village pillaged and 
| burnt, rather than restore a friend whom he had taken under his pro- 


tection. And at the present time, no kindness goes farther than the 
Indian’s, and no gratitude is quicker retaliated. 

As. regards the courage of the Indians, it is established beyond a 
doubt—nothing dimming it—not even death. It lives amid the flames 
of the faggot—it never stoops—but is in all cases the same. The 
war-song is sounded to them by their mothers while yet in their 
‘*tree-rocked cradles”—deeds of chivalry are recounted and played 
before them in their juvenile years, and courage becomes the 
most noble prize which an Indian can bestow upon his aspiring off- 
spring. If an Indian want fame, let him excel in the arts of war— 
all others are of secondary consideration. Stratagems—skill—im- 


| passiveness under all circumstances—render a warrior among his 


tribe noble, and his deeds shall be sung long after he shall have laid 
himself down in the shade of the forest. 











~~ we 
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I must bring up a character who bore a conspicuous part in the 
island of Hayti, when the Indians began to feel the Spanish yoke, 
and made a struggle for their independence. He was a cacique, 
named Caonabo.. In a deep-laid plot, he was taken by a young 
cavalier, and brought in prisoner before Columbus. Previous to 
his capture, he had fought long and well for freedom, and kept 
up the torch of war even when the neighbouring tribes were silent 
and p ful. Columbus d d him the most formidable foe 
around him, and therefore adopted measures for ensnaring him. 
But when Caonabo came before the admiral, his high and lofty soul 
remained unbent—the haughty spirit which he exhibited in the wil- 
derness had not stooped ; but even amid the camp of his enemies 
he bore about him an air of superiority. He plainly told Colum- 
bus he had intended to burn his fortress and murder his people— 
that he had shed the blood of some of them, and that it had been 
his intention to slay more. He even went so far as to lay before 
him a plan whereby he was to surprise the fortress, and then, in the 
undaunted and firm demeanor which characterized him at the head 
of his tribe, turned upon the admiral with a scornful eye, bidding 
defiance to his most exquisite tortures. After this he was con- 
ducted on board of one of the caravals, and bound down with 
chains. When Columbus visited him, he remained seated, rapt 
in a sullen, melancholy mood, taking no notice of him whatever ; 
but when the young cavalier who entrapped him, came where he 
was, Caonabo showed every form of respect by rising and saluting 
him. When asked the reason of not paying due deference to the 
admiral, and lavishing his respect upon a subject, he said he loved 





the young man for his art in ensnaring him, and his courage in | 
bearing him away from his country and friends. Poor Caonabo | 


died on his voyage to Spain. He pined and drooped gradually, even 
as the lion of the forest dies in his iron-bound den. 

But this race is fast fading away. As the light from the sun 
chases the dark shadows over the hills, and swiftly pursues them 
until both are lost to the eye, so the rays of improvement, bursting 
from.the proud orb of civilization, are hurrying the red men forever 
from their fair hunting grounds, and burying them in the vast waters 
of the Pacific. 








POPULAR LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A KNIGHT. 


One afternoon of autumn, a young knight was wending wearily 
through a forest near the Rhine, his shield slung round his neck, 


and his helmet in his hand. A jaded but superb war-steed followed | 


him like a spaniel; and ever and anon he turned round to pat his 
faithful friend on the shoulder, and encourage him to quicken his 


steps. Both horse and man bore the marks of severe travel, and || be accounted for! He was about to withdraw, in rather an ver 


both looked eagerly along every vista that chanced to open among 
the trees, in search of a resting-place for the night. 

They had wandered long among the mazes of the forest, having 
entirely lost the track; and the curtain of evening was already be- 
ginning to fall, and its golden fringes to sink beneath the horizon, 
when a joyful sight presented itself to their eyes. This was the 
square tower of a castle overtopping the trees in the distance. The 
knight clapped his hands exultingly; and, turning upon his dumb 
companion a glance which showed that dejection was not the habi- 
tual mood of his mind, 

“Said I not sot” exclaimed he, “and thou, infidel! thou 
wouldst not believe thy master! Thou wouldst droop thine ears, 
forsooih, and drag thy limbs, and give thyself up to rueful cogita- 
tions on fern-beds and supperless dreams! But the lucky star of 
Adolph is still predominant. We cannot be more than a day’s 
journey from Falkenburg, and there is peace in the whole country 
side. To-night we shall sup and sleep luxuriously at this respect- 
able-looking castle, and before to-morrow’s sun has sunk behind 
the Soon Waid, I shall clasp once more my Liba in my arms.” As 
he spoke, he hastily arranged the housings of his steed, and then 
they both set off at a good round pace towards the castle. 

“ Poor Liba !’’ continued the knight, musingly, “ how surprised 
she will be to see me! Her mind when we parted, was full of 
evil predictions, which my unlooked-for detention at the court of the 
Palatine will seem to-have confirmed. ‘Go then, Adolph,’ said 
she,.‘ since it must be so!’ but she did not suffer me to go. She 
drew me closer to her bosom, and leaning her brow on my shoul- 
der, ‘ Adolph,’ she whispered, you are young and gay, and you 
will look often upon lovelier faces than Liba’s! but oh, remember, 
you will never meet with a truer heart; and that that heart will break 
if you deceive it!” As she spoke, a raven flapped its wing against 
the window. She leaped with terror; and laughing, I hid the pant- 
ing, fluttering dovelet in my arms. When I had already mounted 
my horse, as some sudden thought recurred to her, she rushed af- 
ter me, but her foot-was caught in the knitting-thread that had roll- 
ed neglected from her lap, and she fell upon her face. I did not 
laugh then—and Liba ceased to weep. She dried up her tears, 
and shaking her head mournfully, turned away.” 

As these recollections passed through the young knight’s mind, 
a cloud fell upon his brow. 

“Can it be,” said he, starting, “that there is any truth’in such 
omens! But need I ask?” and a blush passed across his face. 
“No matter, they have, at worst, been only half true. My wan- 
derings, however, are now over; my adventures are wound up; 


and I have never yet, in the course of my pilgrimage, looked on a | 


lovelier face than Liba’s. As for the winged thoughts of the mi- 
nute—the light breath expended to win a lighter love—the oaths 
that are sworn at sunset in a lady’s bower—why these !”"—and the 
knight laughed disdainfu!ly—* these will serve for confessions on a 
winter’s eve, and Liba herself shall give me absolution!” 

The path again became more intricate, and the knight, fearful of 
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losing sight of the castle, recalled his thoughts to the immediate 
circumstances of his situation. 

But while pausing in some doubt as to which way to turn, a 
wood fortunately passed by with a load of faggots on his shoulder. 

“So, ho! sir knave !” cried the knight, “whither so late !” 

“To yonder castle.” 

“Do you walk backwards, then, that your face is in the opposite 
direction ?” 

“ You may turn to the right,” said the woodman, hesitatingly, 
“and, at a hundred yards’ distance, you will find a path leading to the 
gates.” The knight passed on in some surprise, disdaining to 
hold further communion with a serf. Another woodman speedily 
appeared at a little distance, wending in a different direction from 
the former. 

“Fellow !” shouted the knight, “ whither goest thou so late?” 

“To yonder castle,” replied the woodman. 

“ Crab-wise,. too!” exclaimed the knight, in perplexity ; “come 
hither, good fellow, and I will show thee a shorter road—nay, if 
thou wilt not on fair terms, I will try whether my lance or thou can 
travel fastest.” But the knight had scarcely poised his weapon, 
half in jest, and half in earnest, when the woodman, flinging down 
his faggots, plunged into a thicket and disappeared. 

Adolph was not unmoved by the singularity of these incidents ; 
but finding the path which led direct, as he had been told, to the 
castle gates, he turned into it without wasting time, as it was al- 
ready twilight. He had not proceeded far, when he observed that 
although the track was still sufficiently strongly marked, it had, in 
all probability, been long untrodden by human feet. The grass in 
some places was long and rank, even in the middle ; and ever and 
anon a wild briar twisted its uncouth branches completely across. 
As he advanced into the thicket, above which the tower of the cas- 
tle was still seen faintly sketched upon the dim sky, the silence and 
loneliness of the place became almost irksome. He felt as if he 
was entering the dominions of the dead. But presently an alley 
opened among the trees; and in the midst of a circular piece of 
ground, comparatively clear of timber, he reached a small dilapi- 
dated chapel, dedicated to the most holy virgin. 

The knight flung the bridle upon his horse’s neck, and, putting 
aside the ivy and wild shrubs that almost choked up the doorway, 
entered the solitary fane, to return thanks before the altar for the 
comfortable promise of harbour which was before him. When he 
had paid, as was meet, his devotions, he threw a glance of curiosity 
around before retiring. Several tombstones, he could see in the 











all this anxiety was owing to some obscure intimations, the import 
of which he could not call to mind, in the widow's curse; but, how- 
ever it might be, the fact was certain, (having been witnessed by 
hundreds,) that when the father, depositing his precious load by the 
side of the open grave, removed the lid to gaze for the last time 
upon the face of his child—the coffin was found to be empty ! 

The circumstance made much noise at the time. Hugo was left 
alone to his grief; and the castle was rarely again visited by stran- 
gers. A curse was supposed to hang upon the family, and, as usual, 
a thousand idle reports were spread of sheeted ghosts and nightly 
noises, and of misadventures occurring to those whom curiosity or 
accident led within the fatal walls. 

Musing on these tales of the past, with which Adolph remem- 
bered his infant dreams had often been scared, the knight slowly 
left the chapel; and, after emerging from the wilderness of briers 
and nettles that surrounded it, rejoined his trusty steed, already 
impatiently making his way to the castle. As they approached 
nearer, a mournful and desolate scene presented itself. The ditch 
was half filled up, the walls almost in ruins, and the drawbridge 
down and imbedded in the earth. Everything showed that the 
master of this mansion of wo had long ago abandoned all care of 
the things of the world. 

When Adolph sounded his horn at the portal, the echoes that 
seemed to flutter up from the ruined courts, in a scared and startled 
manner, were, for a long time, the only reply ; but, at a second blast, 
blown by the imperious knight in a more authoritative tone, a single 
domestic withdrew the bolts, without challenge, and threw open 
the gates. 

“Tam the knight Adolph, of Wittenberg,” was the brief expla- 
nation, “journeying from the court of the palatine of Falkenburg, 
and I crave shelter and refreshment for the night for myself and 
horse.” 

“These you shall have, I can answer for it,” replied the domes- 
tic, a withered, white-headed old man; “for although Sir Hugo has 
lost much, even to some of the faculties of the mind, he never yet 
shut his gates upon a stranger and a knight.” 

“If it is thus you manage your drawbridge,” thought Adolph, 
“T can answer for that too!” But as he followed the old man 
across the desolate court, choked up with grass and nettles, “what 
has your master lost?” he demanded, aloud. 

‘* His daughter,” replied the old man. 

“ That is a story of some thirty or forty years ago?” 

* Yes, just the age of these nettles.” 





gloom, lay prone upon the ground, or were raised against the tot- 
tering wall; and from this circumstance he was led to imagine that 
| the chapel was the family burying-place of the castle. But if so, 
in what manner could the ruinous and neglected state of the place 
comfortable frame of mind, when his curiosity received a fresh 
stimulus as he observed that one of the graves was open and 
empty. 

The singular thing was, that it was not a new-made grave gap- 
ing for its expected tenant ; for the long, rank grass, that rejoices 
in the mould of the tomb, already adorned in lofty patches the bot- 
tom of the pit ; and its sides were festooned with creeping plants. 
Adolph gazed with more awe than if he had seen a coffin or a skele- | 
ton reposing below. Indeed it was the want of these adjuncts that 
.rendered the object strange and unnatural. 

However, after this spectacle, he could not retire without endea- 
vouring to learn at least the name of the family so oddly indiffer- 
ent to the decencies of the “‘ narrow house ;” and having torn away, 
with some trouble, the ivy and shrubbery that obscured one of the 
windows, he was enabled to réad, on a monumental stone on the 
opposite wall, the words, ‘ Sir Hugo of Wittenfels.” 

A troubled recollection arose in the young knight’s mind, while 
he read the name of a tragical story he had heard in infancy. Sir 
Hugo, he knew, was a wealthy and had been a powerful proprietor, | 
and from the situation of the localities, he was now aware that the | 
domain around him, and the castle in the vicinity, must be his ; } 
but it was with the fate of a young artd beautiful daughter of the | 
baron, thirty or forty years ago, that the memory of Adolph — 
busy. 

This damsel, in her day and generation, had been one of the | 
most celebrated beauties of the Rhine; but she was vain, to such 
excess, that love could never touch her heart. Wooers, notwith- | 
standing, besieged her incessantly, and. no sooner did one retire, 
disgusted with hér coldness, or alarmed at her requisitions, than | 














The knight was ushered up a ruinous staircase, into a hall that 
had once been splendid ; where he was received by Sir Hugo with 


polite hospitality, but with a vacant smile, which showed that his 
mental faculties were falling into decay as well as his castle. His 
| hair was as white as snow, and his features pale and thin; but he 


did not appear to be unhappy. He seemed to have sunk gradually 
into the peace of imbecility ; and at times, a childish air of satis- 
faction sat upon his face as he looked upon his guest. 

Adolph enjoyed the homely supper with the zest of a hungry ca- 
valier of five-and-twenty. In particular, he derived much satis- 
faction from the curious old wine, which was such as would have 
been worth its weight in gold at the court of the Palatine; and he 
strove to repay the hospitality of his host by giving him the news of 
the world. Sir Hugo listened at first with a languid interest ; but 
by degrees his attention wavered, and at last, when he had finished 
his single cup of wine, he said abruptly, with a smile and an imbecile 
wink— 

** And so you are come to marry Erlinda?” 

Adolph looked aghast; and the old domestic, muttering and 
fretting, as if the forgetfulness of the poor father had compromised 
the dignity of the family, bustled up to him. 

“For shame, Sir Hugo!” said he angrily; “recollect yourself, 
and don’t be going a wool-gathering before company.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” cried Sir Hugo, with childish good-humour, 
‘don't let us make such a fuss about it; matters have gone too 
far for that. Did we not wait supper a whole hour for him? When 
have we supped before in this room? Not since—since—since the 
other young man promised to bring us the news of the witches’ sab- 
bath—which, by the same token, he never did. Why should I 
have made a point of supping here—ay, in spite of your opposi- 
tion, you tyrannical old fellow—unless to receive my daughter's 
bridegroom ?” 

**T tell you she is dead!” shouted the domestic, out of all temper. 

“Dead! you don't say so! She cannot be dead, or I should 
have. buried her! Answer me that, if youcan! Dead! when did 
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another came in his place. The last was a youth beloved by the | 
whole country, aud the very life of his aged and widowed mother. 
The imperious Erlinda required of him, as a proof of his love, to 
repair unarmed to the heights of Kaenigsbinn, in the midst of the 
forest, on the eve of Saint Vanburg, and, keeping watch there all | 
night, to recount to her his adventures in the morning. The ill- | 
fated young man kept only one part of his engagement. He went— | 
but he never returned. _Seme fragments of his body were found on 
the rocks, dissevered either by the wolves or by the sorcerers, who | 
held, it was said, their sabbaths on the spot. The poor mother lost | 
her senses at the dreaiful news, and cnly recovered them to curse, | 
vin her death-pang, the murderess of her son. 

And the curse of the childless widow took effect. On the ninth 
day Erlinda expired. 

Her father felt his heart bowed to the very dust by a catastrophe, 
the thought of which had never entered, even in the most remote | 
manner, into his speculations on the casualties of life. His reason | 
tottered—he would hardly permit the beloved remains to be torn || 
from his arms; but, when at last he consented, he watched with a 
jealous eye the operation of depositing them in the coffin. He 
riveted the lid with his own hands, and carried the burthen upon his 


she die!” 

“Forty years ago.” 
“ Alas! alas! I thought it must have been long ago, or I could 
not have forgotten it!"" And the poor old knight flung himself back 
in his chair, with a deep sigh, and sunk into absolute unconscious- 
ness of the things and persons around him. 

Adolph, vain and thoughtless as he was, was somewhat shocked 
by this scene; and, swallowing down another cup of wine at a 
draught, he rose suddenly from the tabie, and besought the old ser- 
vant to show him his room. 


As they passed through a very long and ruinous gallery, hung with 
spiders’ webs, the bats, attracted by the light, circled round their 


| heads. The night-wind rushed through the broken windows, and 


moaned along the passage ; and, altogether, a more uncomfortable 
scene had never presented itself to the eyes of the young knight. 
“My good friend,” said he, at last, “there is no need of our going 
to the world's end. I am not particular where I lie ; but I would ra- 
ther it were somewhere near you and your master.” 

“ Sir knight,” replied the domestic, “we have only one room in 
the house to offer you. ‘The owls and bats have dispossessed us of 

















own shoulders to the grave. It was said, Adolph remembered, that 


the rest, all but Sir Hugo's chamber, where I sleep myself. But, 
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courage, you will rest well, I’ll warrant you ; and if you should ima- 
gine you hear any thing but the wind and the birds of night, why, 
say a paternoster, and make the sign of the cross, and there’s no 
fear of you. 

When Adolph was left alone, he imagined that the latter part of 
the old domestic’s speech had been uttered in a significant tone, and 
he looked round in something not very unlike dismay. There was 
nothing, however, in the appearance of the room to warrant appre- 
hension ; it was small, and exceedingly comfortable. By degrees, 
his self-possession returned, and he felt happy that he had not given 
utterance to a request which had just risen to his lips—to be per- 
mitted to lie in the chamber of the imbecile old knight. Notwith- 
standing, he could not prevail upon himself to undress ; but, wrap- 
ping the coverlid round him, he lay down upon the bed ; and saying 
a paternoster with great fervency, composed himself to sleep. 

To sleep in such circumstances, however, was no easy matter. 
Over-exertion has sometimes the same effect as want of proper ex- 
ercise. There is a certain quantity of wine, too, which, without 
leaving the drinker absolutely sober, denies him that which is the 
greatest bliss of drunkenness to the sad, the guilty, and the over- 
weary—sleep. It was precisely to this measure that Adolph had 
drunk. A cup more would have saved him much trouble, a cup less 
much wo. 

As it was, when lying listening to the moaning of the wind, as 
the time approached the middle watch of the night, he heard, all 
on a sudden, mingling with the sound, the voice of some one sing- 
ing. His senses were too much confused at the moment, between 
the effects of wine and the approaches of slumber, to give him war- 
rant that it was not a dream; but, raising himself hastily on his 
elbow, he parted the hair from his ears and listened. It was, in- 
deed, a human voice, and a female one; and so rich, so full, so 
sweet, that Adolph, falling gently back on the pillow, lay entranced 
in a kind of voluptuous delight. When he had drank in the last 
accents of this enchanting melody, which seemed to proceed from 





time, have hung round the damsel of the knight was heightened to 
such a degree, by the mystery in which she was enveloped, that he 
felt a positive relief in the postponement of his journey; though it 
was not without remorse that he detected in his heart this feeling 
of satisfaction Liba flitted before his mind’s eye like a phan- 
tom, half of sorrow, and half of threatening ; and he was fain, at 
last, to take refuge in the vulgar sanctuary of guilt or weakness, and 
exclaim, ‘‘ It is my fate! it is my fate !” 

At dinner, which appeared before he awakened from his reverie, 
and at the usual hour of noon, the old domestic exhibited none of 
| the embarrassment of a man who possesses a secret. He asked, 
it is true, with a transient expression of curiosity, how Adolph had 
slept; but, on being answered, ‘ Well,” appeared satisfied, and 
| did not return to the subject. He said that, although Sir Hugo 
| was far gone in dotage, he sometimes took fancies in his head which 
| went to such a length, that any disappointment or contradiction 
| brought on an illness, hard to be sustained by so weak a frame. The 
| present “ fancy,” to which he had himself alluded last night, was 
| that their guest had come to marry his daughter! and to this ex- 








} travagant idea, he would in all probability cling, till some new one 


| drove it out of his brain. 
Adolph passed the interval between dinner and supper in at- 
tending to his horse, and wandering about the castle and its grounds. 
| The family pictures, which were good and numerous, although ‘in 
| bad preservation, occupied a considerable portion of the time; and 
| the dismantled chambers of the shattered edifice, which was of Ro- 
man origin, were all viewed with interest. In the in-door survey, 
the old domestic was his guide ; and Adolph felt his heart beat, 
| and his cheeks tingle, as, at Jength, they arrived, after making the 
| tour of the building, at the room next his own. He watched the 
old man’s face, with eager curiosity, as he took hold of the handle 
of the door inits turn. Nota change of feature, however, was per- 
ceptible; and Adolph, half believing that the adventure of the night 











the next chamber, he started up from the bed. He reflected with 
scorn on the fears that had so lately beset him, and the visions of 
graves, and winding-sheets, and uncoffined corses, that even now 
had glided before his half-sleeping eyes. These were no charnel- 
house sounds! There were life, and youth, and warmth in their 
tone—a tone that could only proceed from the lips of love and 
beauty! What a strange adventure! Who was this mysterious 
fair! Was she confined, like the damsels celebrated in minstrel | 
song, in an enchanted castle! and was the task of her deliverance 
reserved for him? ‘The young knight, in a tumult of delightful | 
imaginations, was already in the passage, and gliding quickly but 
stealthily towards the door of the next room to—peep through the 
key-hole! 

When he reached the door, he found that there was no need of 
such an expedient, as it was half open. With a beating heart he 
saw the fair singer within; and, if ever he looked upon a lovelier 
face than Liba's, it was surely now. She sat on a stool with her 
back to the door; but, as a large mirror was before her on a marble 
table, Adolph was exposed to the full blaze of her charms. She 
was about eighteen, or, it may be, approaching to nineteen years of 
age; and there was singularly mingled in her manner and cast of 
countenance, the frivolity of girlhood with even more than the re- 
flective gravity of later life. She contemplated her fair face in the 
glass—played with the rich ringlets of her hair—placed and dis- 
placed them—smiled, bridled, attitudinized; but, in the midst of 
all, or rather, wnder all, there appeared to be a deep and settled 
melancholy, amounting to sadness, if not to despair! 

Adolph felt himself at once attracted and repelled. One moment 
he was about to rush into the room and fall at her feet, by the im- 
pulse of a vanity which had never known repulse, and the next he 
shrank back with a feeling of mysterious terror. At length, as the 
midnight damsel turned her head, with a slight shriek, apparently 
alarmed by the flapping of a raven’s wing upon the window, he 
staggered from the door, and had regained. his chamber before he 
knew whether he intended to retreat or not. He locked himself 
in, sunk exhausted upon the bed, and fell into a profound sleep, 
from which he did not awake till the morning was far advanced. 

When he got up, it was with some difficulty that he found the hall 
where they supped, which was in a distant part of this ancient and 
intricate building. On his way, he debated with himself whether 


Ny 
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| had been only a dream—determined to put some home questions to 
| him when they entered; but, at the moment, the querulous voice 
of the invalid was heard, and the guide hurried away to attend to 
his master. 

When the adventurer entered alone, he found the apartment ex- 
actly as he had seen it the night before. This did not look like a 
Seine There were, however, no traces of an inhabitant. The 
| bedcurtains were covered with dust, and there was a cold, raw air 
| in the place which sent a chill to his heart. Yet, as the room was 
| still better than his own, and wanted only a fire and a fresh current 





| of air to be more comfortable, it was strange that the old man 
| should have omitted it in his brief list of those exempted from the 
| dominion of the bats and owls! Not knowing what to think, 
| Adolph sauntered out into the grounds, and unconsciously took the 
way to the chapel in the wood. Here he stood pondering for a 
considerable time by the side of the open grave ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed his reflections were befitting the solemnity of the place; for 
| before retiring, he threw himself on his knees by the altar. On his 
| way back, notwithstanding, he was gloomy and uneasy. He felt 
| 





as if he was doing wrong in remaining at all; and he had more 
than once a mind to saddle his steed, and ride off without taking 
| leave of any one. 
| When he regained the castle, he was still too early for supper; 
and, to pass the time, amused himself once more by looking at the 
| pictures which hung upon the wall. There was one place at the 
| end of the hall covered by a black curtain, which, at his first sur- 
| vey, he had imagined to conceal either a window or a cupboard. 
| At all events, the fact of the curtain being drawn implied that there 
| was something to conceal, and he had passed it by with instinctive 
| delicacy. Now, however, instigated by the devil of idleness or 
| curiosity, or both, he could not refrain from raising a corner of the 
| screen; and, finding that it covered only a picture, he withdrew 
| the whole. 
| His first glance showed him that the subject of the piece was a 
| figure gazing into an open grave; and, without knowing why, his 
| blood ran cold with horror. The figure was that of a lady, and her 
| features resembled —~—. Adolph gasped for breath, and a cold 


|| sweat broke upon his forehead—they resembled the features of the 
|| mysterious damsel ! 


He grew sick and faint, and, as the old do- 
| mestic entered the room, dropped the curtain in a fright. 





it would be proper or otherwise to speak of the adventure of the 
night. The residence of the damsel at the castle, however, was | 
evidently intended to be a secret ; which, perhaps, he had no right 
to possess himself in the way he had done; and, at all events, he | 
determined to be guided in the frankness of his communications by | 
the manner of the old domestic. | 

This person, however, did not make his appearance. Breakfast 
was laid out on the table, to which Adolph helped himself with an | 
appetite that did not appear to have been injured by the transactions | 
of the night ; and he then, by dint of shouting and rapping, endea- | 
voured to make those whom it concerned understand that he de- | 
sired to take leave, and pursue his journey. The old domestic, 
after some time, answered him from a distant chamber; informing 
him that Sir Hugo had been very unwell after the exertion of the 
past night, and could not at present leave his room, although he was 
anxious to an extraordinary degree, to see him before he left the 
castle. ‘For heaven and our lady's sake,” continued the speaker, 
4*stay with us this day! for if my poor master should chance to re- 
member you when he descends to supper, and finds that you are 
gone, he will mope himself almost to death. It is his way—he is 
no better than a child.” 

We cannot aver that our adventurer was very much concerned 
at the kind of moral restraint which was thus put upon his liberty. 
Liba, it is true, the beautiful—the faithful—the beloved, was barely 
a day's journey from him, and his nuptials were to take place in 











The old man, however, made no remark, although he must have 
| observed the stranger's occupation. He merely said that Sir Hugo 
| was still too unwell to appear at supper, but hoped to sce his guest 
) on the following morning. Mentally resolving that if Sir Hugo, or 
| any one else, saw him in that neighbourhood at all, it should be to- 
lerably early in the morning, Adolph sat down. 

But our adventurer, who was a voluptuary, not in one of his senses 
j but in all, had not long been engaged in the pleasing duties of 
| the table, before more charitable ideas than those he had uncon- 
| scivusly entertained arose in his mind. Was it surprising, he in- 
| quired, to find a resemblance between family pictures, and those 
who, undoubtedly, were members of the family? Surely not : and 
as for the circumstance of the open grave, on which his imagination 
had laid such stress, it was undoubtedly connected with a very re- 
| markable occurrence—but an occurrence that already might be 
| said to appertain to the history of a former generation. Still it was 
| not so very wonderful that this event should be commemorated in 
| the famiiy pictures ; and might not any oddity in the manner of its 
| commemoration be reasonably set down to the lunatic fancies of 
| Sir Hugo! Adolph ate and drank heartily ; and, by the time he 
| had finished his meal, he was ready to laugh at the strange notions 
| which had so unaccountably beset him. Still, as the night drew 
‘on, and it became time to retire, he felt a kind of repugnance to 
| leave the dining-hall, although the only company there was the old 
| domestic. 


| the same hour he returned; but the interest that would, at any 
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It was tormenting to be thus afflicted with the feeling, || 





| mansion, and died away in the distance. 


| bridegroom ! 


after having reasoned himself into a persuasion of its absurdity ; or 
rather, it was tormenting to find his motives governed by a feeling 
that had ceased to exist. But, perhaps, the racy old wine was the 
true centre of attraction! and, as the idea occurred to him, he 
caught it eagerly—and at the flask also. The old man marvelled 
greatly at the sedentary taste of the knight, and shook his head 
(aside) at the devotion he evinced for the bottle ; but by and by his 
eyes unaccustomed to such late carousing, began to close, and the 
voice of the guest sounded dream-like and indistinct in his ears. 
Adolph could not withstand the hint, but with an unsteady step and 
flushed brow arose from the table. 

**T say, my old fellow,” said he, “‘ what is that—that young lady 
behind the curtain?” 

“ Yes—=sir.” 

“ Who!—Oh! a relation?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Devilish fine girl !” 

** Devilish.” 

“Ah, you are a sly old knave! What, mum’s the word !—well, 
keep your secret—keep your secret, I say ; that is, keep it as long 
as you can! and now to bed—to bed !” 

When left alone in his chamber, his heart, ii spite of himself, 
beat time to the quickly retreating footsteps of the old domestic. 
The phantom of Liba appeared to his mind’s eye, and bent on him 


| a tearful and terrified look. Conscience-sinitten he threw himself 


on the bed, and wished, or almost wished, to fall asleep, and thus 
escape temptation, The wish, however, if it was formed at all, 
was too late—for, at that moment, the voice of the midnight-singer 
rose jike a hymn of love upon his soul. 

He lay for some time in ecstasy ; but when the voice ceased, the 
spell was broken, and he started up from the bed. This time no 
fear was in his heart, and no caution in his steps. Heated at once 
by wine and passion, and emboldened by a boundless vanity, he 


| rushed out of the room, and, in an instant, found himself in the pre- 


sence of the sweet singer of the night. 
The beautiful unknown rose in confusion ; while athousand graces 


| fluttered in her face, and in her fluttering bosom, at the sight of 


a stranger in her room. Yet, there was less overwhelming surprise 
in her manner than might have been expected. She appeared to 
be a coquette of nature’s own forming; and to be protected by the 
coldness of coquetry from all sudden and violent emotions. The 
deep and strange melancholy, however, which was visible even 
through her sparkling smile, served to redeem her expression from 
any charge of heartlessness or frivolity, and touched with sentiment 
a beauty which would otherwise have been as cold as monumental 
marble. Adolph, as he gazed, felt his admiration chastened by an 


| awe, and it was not till a gleam of deep and even passionate mean- 
| ing had stolen, as if unawares, from her downcast eyes, that the li- 


bertine dared to take her hand. 

She allowed him to retain the prize without a struggle, and he 
covered it with kisses. An intoxication more powerful than that of 
wine now came over his senses; and he attempted to clasp the so 
gentle fair one in his arms. She disengaged herself, however, al- 
though not reproachfully, and sighed, shook her head, and coquetted 
indumb show. The experienced gallant, aware of the true value 
of such a repulse, became only more bold and more intoxicated; 
when suddenly she caught up a ring from the table, and presented 
it to her impassioned lover. Scarcely looking at the bauble, he put 
it upon his finger, and the unknown instantly clasped him in her 
arms, and imprinted a kiss upon his lips! 

Adolph was thunderstruck, not by a boldness which men easily 
find excuses for in such circumstances ; but the lips of the damsel 
were so singularly cold, that a chill ran through his blood at the 
touch. He remembered, however, the damp cold air of the room 
even in the forenoon, and was only surprised that its inhabitant 
should retain the warmth of life at all. But he had no time to re- 
assure himself; for when about to reply to his strange mistress’ 
salute, a raven passing the window screamed horribly at the sight 
of the light ; and, as if alarmed by the ill-boding sound, she snatched 
up the lamp, and sprang into an adjoining room and disappeared. 

Adolph, left in the dark, lost his presence of mind for a moment ; 
but ashamed at last of the feeling of terror which began to creep 
over him, he followed the damsel as nearly as he could guess, to- 
wards the door by which she had retreated. Not a gleam of light, 
however, was visible. He called out; and the echoes of his voice 
were the only answer, as they rumbled through the desolate 
He then crept shud- 
dering to his bed, and covering himself up with the bedclothes, 
did not withdraw them from his head till the crowing of the cock, 
and the morning carols of innumerable birds, assured him that it 
was daylight. 

The old domestic was lighting the fire in the hall, when Adolph 
entered, fully equipped for his journey, to crave the stirrup-cup, and 
transmit his thanks to Sir Hugo for his hospitality. 

“Saint Mary!” cried the old man, as he went in, “ How pale and 
haggard you do look, Sir Knight! no one would take you for a 
He! he!” 

“For a bridegroom ! I do not understand the jest.” 

“Alas, my poor master! His wild fancies were at their height 
last night; and the devil could not drive it out of his head that it 
was your wedding-night, and that his daughter was the bride.” 

Adolph grew still paler; but walking suddenly up to the veiled 
picture, he withdrew the curtain, and demanded in a stern and so- 
lemn voice— 

“Old man, who is this lady !” 

* Alas, it is Erlinda !” 

The knight staggered back. He threw some money upon the 
table to the servant, and left the house without saying a word. 

Adolph was again at Falkenberg, and again at the feet and in the 
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arms of his Liba. All men wondered at the cloud which sat habi- 


tually upon his brow, and still more at the wild bursts of merrimeut 
with which this was sometimes dispelled. 

Liba only wondered that her lover did not claim his privilege of 
fixing the very hour of his return for the celebration of their nup- 
tials ; but when day after day passed on without a word being said 
on the subject, her relations could no longer conceal their discon- 
tent ; and at last they demanded peremptorily of the knight, that 
the following day should be appointed for the ceremony. Whenthe 
unhappy Adolph consented, it was observed that he grew deadly 
pale, and looked down hurriedly at his right hand, on which he al- 
ways wore a ring. 

Before the procession set out for the church, he was desired jest- 
ingly to take off this favourite ring, as the finger on which it hap- 
pened to be was to perform an important part in the ceremony. 

“T have already tried,” said he, in a tone of deep despondence, 
“and in vain.” The finger has doubtless grown since I put it on.” 

“On what occasion did you put it on?” asked an old woman 
sharply ; *‘ not in a church, I’ll warrant me!” 

“No, not in a church.” 

“Nor at mid-day?” 

“No, at midnight.” The old woman shook her head. 

“Bring me my coif,” said she, “‘ rheumatism or no rheumatism. 
By my halidame, I would not miss this wedding for something !” 
The procession moved on. 

*« Who is that, dear Liba,” whispered Adolph to his bride—that 
lady with the veil, walking alone! I did not observe her among the 
company in the saloon.” 

“What lady? There are many veils here, but we are all walk- 
ing two andtwo. You are pale, Adolph—you tremble? alas! my 
love, let us put off still longer this unhappy ceremony, the thought 
of which seems to affect you so much.” 

“No, no, it is as well now as again. I will dare my fate!” 

They stood at the altar, and the service began. 

When the bridegroom presented his right hand to Liba, he avert- 
ed his eyes. The grasp that met his made him remember the 
cold thrill which had frozen his blood on that fatal night in the cas- 
tle of Wittenfels! Slowly, fearfully, and as if by strong compulsion 
he turned his eyes, and saw standing between him and the bride— 
Erlinda—no longer radiant in love and beauty, but as cold, and as 
still and dead as marble, and arrayed in the white dress of the 
grave. The knight fell, as if struck by a sudden blow, and was car- 
ried senseless out of the church. When he recovered he sent for 
a priest, and by confession eased his guilty breast of a load of wo. 
By the advice of the holy man, he repaired and richly adorned the 
chapel in the wood, and Sir Hugo having died on the same day that 
Adolph left the castle, he was buried therein with much solemnity 
When nine times nine masses had been said for the soul of Erlinda, 
the joyful news was announced that the open grave was filled up! 
and Adolph ventured to complete the wedding ceremony with his 
faithful Liba. After this hour, it is said, the knight never wished 
to look through a key-hole so long as he lived. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 














PURE AND WHOLESOME WATER. 

As this is a subject of the first importance to the citizens of this 
growing metropolis, we recommend the following article, which we 
copy from the New-York American, to the particular attention of 
our city readers. 

“We have examined with much attention and interest the report of the com- 
missioners appointed under the act of the legislature of February last, in rela- 
tion to supplying this city with pure water. This, all admit, we believe, to be 
its great want. It will grow with our growth, and is one, therefore, that should 
be effectually remedied at once. The commissioners are Stephen Allen, Saul 
Alley, William W. Fox, Charles Dusenbury, and Benjamin M. Brown. These, 
it will be admitted, are men comp to form an accurate and intelligent 
opinion on the matter committed to their charge. They availed themselves of 
the service of a gentleman of acknowledged and well-tried ability, as an engi- 
neer, Major Douglass, late the professor of engineering at West Point; and to 
their report they annex complete maps of his surveys, with au explanatory me- 
moir as to the routes to be pursued, the means of removing obstacles, and the 
time and expense that will be required to accomplish the object in view ina 
manner to render the work (what such a work, if undertaken at all, ought to 
be) equal not only to the wants of the present, but to those of times to come. 

“The plan, in one word, is to bring the Croton river to the city. No supply 
short of that which that river can afford, will suffice, and no demand that can 
be estimated as ever likely to occur, will exhaust what from that river may be 
brought. The complete practicability of the work, at an expenditure, which will 
in our judgment as certainly be repaid by the consumers of water, as that of 
the Erie canal will be by the tolls collected on its bosom, is clearly demonstrated ; 
and the advantages of every sort to the city frora such a supply, are in no 
wise exaggerated. Indeed, they cannot be. Health, comfort, cleanliness, and, 
not the least, growth and prosperity of many branches of industry—brewing es- 
pecially—which depend upon an easy and abundant command of good water 
are all concerned in the accomplishment of this, the only practicable scheme 
for an adequate supply. The expense is estimated at five millions of dollars, 
which the city might borrow, we venture to say, if the term of repayment were 
postponed to a distant day, at four and a half, perhaps four per cent. The in- 
terest then to be paid would vary from two huncred th 1 to two hundred, 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. But when it is considered that the water 
from the Croton might be introduced into every house, and, from the height of 
the head at the last reservoir, into every apartment of every house, it will re- 
quire little calculation to prove, that in a city which adds annually perhaps 
fifteen hundred houses to its present number, which may be estimated at 
twenty-two tl d, a sum adequate to the annual payment of the interest, 
and to the formation of a sinking fund for the extinguishment of the principal, 
may be certainly relied upon. 

“As to the purity of the water, moreover, and we remember seeing in the 
Journal of Commerce on that subject, what struck us at the time as a most er- 
roneous idea, that all river water was specially impure—there is annexed to 
the report, a table of exper'ments made by Mr. Chilton, the chemist, which 
shows that the Croton water, as compared with the water now obtained from 
the best wells of the city is infinitely more pure. The average of residuum in 
the Croton water, after various trials, was only 2.08 grains per quart, while the 
same quanity of water from the well in Bleecker-street, left twenty grains of 
solid matter, and that from the corporation well 14.1 grains ! 

‘ “This must, we think, be taken as settling pretty conclusively the question of 
iver water, 

















THE DRAMA. 





Havine nothing of our own to offer this week respecting the 
drama, we avail ourselves of the opportunity to transfer to the 
columns of the Mirror the following very clever epilogue, from the 
Keepsake. It is, we understand, the production of the Countess of 
Morley, one of the contributors to the fashionable annual before us. 
The lines are supposed to be spoken by a coquetie, who marries at 
the termination of a comedy, of which she is the heroine. 


And must I then—the fatal knot once tied— 
Become the meek, submissive, pattern bride ? 
Forego the short-lived triumph of my sex, 
Renounce the glorious privilege to vex— 

To tease the teaser—to befool the wise, 

And o’er the future tyrant—tyrannize ? 

Why—for the brief dominion of an hour, 

Should fate accord us weapons of such power ? 
Eyes darting fire—legions of conquering graces— 
Squadrons of charms :—look, heroes, in our faces, 
And own yourselves the humblest of our slaves. 
You smile assent—but you're such treacherous knaves, 
There’s something in your very smile would say, 
“We have our salety m the word—obey ;” 

But if you hold us by this legal! tether, 

And fancy, love and law can go together, 

We may contrive such galling chains to loose, 
And when you least expect Ss the noose. 
(Aside.) (A friendly hint, dear ladies, in your ear, 
Which, if you'll follow, (husbands must not hear, ) 
You still may rule them with despotic sway; 
Always—in trifles—let them have their way. 

On soups and entrées, bow to their opinion ; 

O’er dogs and horses, grant them full dominion ; 
Protest you think their arguments so clever 

On game and corn-laws, you’re convinced for ever. 
Give them in politics no molestation, 

But while you rule them—let them rule the nation. 
Your tyrant, thus deceived, becomes your tool, 
Still, though you rule him, never show you rule : 
Rivals in love they naturally hate— 

Rivals in power they cannot tolerate. 

Who calls to order? How am I transgressing ? 
The ladies —_" sir, I was addressing. 

I see you tremble lest I go too far, 

Encouraging revolt and civil war— 

The feariul truits of our emancipation— 

Allow me, then, a word in explanation. 

I dread, like you, reforms and revolutions, 

Tis to support established institutions, 

As ancient as the siege of Troy, I speak— 

The great Atrides was a Jerry Sneak. 

Nay, I could cite, but that I dood to bore ye, 
Examples without end from ancient story, 
Occurrences as old as the creation, 

Proving the rule of man—the innovation. ; 
(Avid) (But am I wise and prudent—on reflection— 
Suing for public favour and protection, j 

One half my audience thus by taunts provoking.) 
Believe me, gentlemen, I am enly joking. 

You know too well—howe’er we scorn and flout you, 
We all had rather die than live without you. 
Your praise we covet—your applause we prize, 
F’en “as the light that visits these bright eyes.” 
Nay, J—with all my airs of domination, | 
Claim at your hands one round of approbation. 

Be generous, then ; exceed the n I ask, 

And if you deem we well have done our task, 

Let cheers and bravos echo from the walls, 

To crown our triumph as the curtain falls. 
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Advertising for wives.—The indecent practice of advertising for 
wives in the public journals is, we are sorry to perceive, becoming 
quite as common here as in Europe. Within the last four or five 
weeks, we have noticed numerous advertisements in the daily news- 
papers—and several have been sent to this office for publication in 
the Mirror—setting forth the propensities and dispositions of the ad- 
vertisers, their amount of wealth, personal accomplishments and 
amiabilities, as well as the many virtues, beauties, and dollars, which 
they should expect from the simple maidens who might feel disposed 
to answer their call! Depend upon it, such public courtships are 
tendered only by old bachelors, decayed rakes, and other discarded 
single gentlemen, who would make but little progress in personally 
presenting the commendable qualities of which they allege them- 
selves to be possessed. There is, withal, a mean spirit about such 
a course, at which, we should suppose, the fair would honestly and 
universally take umbrage. The advertiser wishes to dispense with 
the ceremony of paying his addresses to the lady who is to be his 
companion for life. ‘Ob, no!” says one of these fellows, “1 do 
not like the trouble!’ But he desires, in the plentitude of his vanity 
and assurance, that the lady should pay court to him, give him an 
eudience of her own seeking, and pass an examination as to her 
merits and qualifications to become his wife! There is, moreover, a 
sordid selfishness in the plan adopted by these advertising wights, 
which strikes us as most reprehensible and revolting. Aside from 
this, how much delight and enjoyment do the subjects of such “ fair 
business transactions” in matrimony, such summary courtships, 
lose? Ask the young husband and wife what would tempt them to 
banish the recollection of the scenes of tenderness and aflection 
which preceded their union; the first acquaintance; the interviews 
sought and obtained through ingenious excuses and devices; the 
growing attachment; the thousand little endearments and tender- 
nesses; the “impassioned kiss and vow;” the mutual declaration ; 
the acceptance! Who would forego all these, to despatch a business 
which has so much to do witb his after life? It is absurd. It makes 
of courtship and marriage a matter of bargain and sale; excludes 
the affections, and clothes the generous emotions of the heart in the 
rude garb of trade. But there is another objection. Say what they 
may, about “the most honourable secresy being observed,” and all 








that species of lure, both parties are subject to be egregiously imposed 
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upon. As an instance on one side, we heard of an advertiser, not 
long since, who was shown into a room where the lady who had 
answered his “card” by an affectionate letter, was in waiting. She 
was standing by the window, dressed in black, and close to the 
curtains. As he approached her, she seemed in great agitation. He 
attributed it, naturally enough, to the novelty of her situation. He 
desired her to step from her concealment; but she still trembled and 
hesitated. He gently, and with great tenderness, drew the drapery 
aside, and lo! it was the shining, ebony face and slender figure of 
“a coloured individual!” The rage which he now manifested, did 
no discredit to the trembling and agitation which its subject had un- 
dergone in anticipating the catastrophe. As he retired, which, it 
may be supposed, he was not long in doing, he heard suppressed 
titters; and as he reached the street-door, the laughter of a dozen 
females fell upon his ear. He had received a lesson, from which he 
was determined to profit. He has given up his former opinions en- 
tirely; and is in a fair way now, we understand, to find himself a 
wife in the usual manner. We hope it is sufficiently apparent to the 
gentler sex in general, that if they are not worth the asking, in some 
other mode than as goods, apprentices and cook-maids are solicited 
throngh the advertising columns of the public journals, they are not 
worth having. Certain we are, that a woman who sells her affec- 
tions in this way, may be said to be no fitter companion for life than 
inanimate “goods and chattels, lands and tenements.” 





Old customs.—New year’s day was celebrated with great spirit and 
hilarity in this city. The weather was extremely pleasant, the nuri- 
ber of calls unusually large, and the utmost harmony and kind feeling 
seemed to prevail throughout all ranks of society. We are glad of 
this, and record the fact with pleasure. We “are native here, and 
to the manner born,”’ and therefore like to see the good old customs 
of our ancestors perpetuated. 


Music.— Firth, Hall and Pond, Franklin-square, have issued, un- 
der the direction of Wilhelm Iucho, a new instruction-book for the 
pianoforte, containing the first rudiments of music, with numerous 
and appropriate lessons in the principal major and minor keys, 
comprised and partly selected from the works of the most classi- 
cal authors; the whole embellished with a handsome lithographic 
print. 

Miniature and landscape painting.—The water colours of J. Bos- 
ton, chemist, for purity and delicacy of tint, are said to exceed all 
others now in use. For proof of their decided superiority, the manu- 
facturer refers to Audubon, the ornithologist, Morse, Cummings, 
Bennett, Ingham and other members of the National Academy of 
Design, whose opinion is law upon such subjects. 


Decapitation.—It is a matter of dispute with the French editors, 
whether or not decapitation produces pain! It is presumed but few 
of them wish to try the experiment. 














The captors of Andre.—The following lines, from the Philadelphia 
Gazette, were suggested by a vignette picture in a banknote re- 
cently issued from one of the monied institutions of this state, repre- 
senting the arrest of poor Andre. He is in the act of supplicating 
his captors to let him escape; the discovered papers are in the hands 
of one of them, and the stern eyes of the others evince their deter- 
mination to listen to no suggestions but thoge of patriotism. The 
form and features of Andre are admirably depicted: a miniature 
hangs in his bosom, exquisitely finished. This picture, we under- 
stand, proceeds from the burin of George W. Hatch, (of the firm of 
Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Co.) whose genius has often been dis- 
played in some of the embellishments of our annuals; and it is 
pleasing to see him turn occasionally from his successful and well- 
known pursuit of banknote engraving to the more fanciful branches 
of his profession. 


Before their country’s foe they stand, 
Each with a stern and searching eye: 
Grasped by a firm and honest hand, 
The hostile records open lie : 
They read—and as each noble brow 
ears the quick shadow of resolve, 
The true and just exhibit now 
The secret which they dared to solve. 


Away with gat it hath no power 

To turn the true heart from its quest; 
The ordeal of this solemn hour 

Gives firmness to the patriot-breast : 
And as the tempter’s art is tried, 

He finds each supplication vain ; 
The weary prisoner turns aside, 

To hide his labouring bosom’s pain. 


Tumultuous thoughts upon his mind 

In quick succession wildly crowd, 
As, urged by the resistless wind, 

Spreads o’er the sky the tempest cloud ; 
we bends his sad and la | glance 

here, near his heart, that picture lies, 

Affection’s fond inheritance, 

With sunny smile, and loving eyes! 


Alas! upon that face no more 
The eager gaze of hope can turn, 
The dream of early love is o’er, 
And ne’er — its fires will burn; 
A shade is gathering o’er each tress, 
A gloom is lingering on the brow, 
And all its budding loveliness 
Is stained with tears of anguish now. 


Brave, yet devoted! On thy head 
The bolt, by others rote | shall fall ; 
And history on thy name shall shed 
Of fate, the wormwood and the pall: 
Yet wert thou noble—and thy sou 
The battle and the storm withstood, 
Till, bending to a stern control, 
*T was by a traitor’s lure subdued. 


Peace to thy shade, ill-fated one! 
Though in the abbey’s lengthened aisle, 
Scarce lit by day’s meridian sun, — 
Thy marble bust may sadly smile: 
ves is there Connese on thy —_ 
ough gentle pity mourns for t 
While patelees bless the holy flame 
Which kept thy captors’ spirit free 
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Yot wind, plaintive stream, thy fall waves to the main, 
Responsive to grief let them murmur and sigh § | 


By the cold frost of winter thy tide may be c sd, To warm it anew ev’ry effort is vain. 
Wipow or surns.—An English gentleman visiting the widow of i A nEGro’s answer.—A planter in St. Domingo was one day dis- 
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SELECTED MISCELLANY. 








TO SUSANNA. 
Sweeter than the sweetest manna, 
Lively, lovely, chaste Susanna; 
You’re tbe girl that still I muse on, 
Pretty little smiling Susan. 
Oh! if verses can amuse ye, 
Fairest, sweetest, laughing Susy, 
I'd write on, but ne’er rebuke ye, 
Handsome and good-natured Suky ; 
Every rhyme should flatter you, 
Sprightly, dimpling, tender Sue. 
I’ve sung my song—adieu, adieu! 
Susanna, Susan, Suky, Susy, Sue! 


Wasuincton.—It has been observed that Washington seldom 
smiled, and never laughed. This, however, is not correct. One 
instance is mentioned by a gentleman, well known for his veracity, 
with a great degree of sang-froid. At the time the troops were en- 
camped at Cambridge, information was received at head-quarters that 
the English were about leaving Boston to give them battle. All was 
bustle and confusion. The soldiers were strolling over the town, 
and the officers were but ill prepared for the approaching rencontre. 
Some of the generals were calling for their horses, and others for 
their arms; and, among the rest, was General Greene, at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, bawling to the barber for his wig. “ Bring my wig, 
you rascal; bring my wig.’”’ . General Lee diverted himself and the 
company at the expense of Greene. ‘“ Your wig is behind the look- 
ing-glass, sir.’ At which Greene, raising his eyes, perceived by the 
mirror that the wig was where it should be—on his head. Washing- 
ton, in a fit of laughter, threw himself on the sofa, and the whole 
group presented rather a ludicrous spectacle. 


We are indebted to our correspondent Hermes for the rome realy y ag 
i y out of print, 


vocalists, that we doubt not that these will prove acceptable. 
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«Tell her I’ll love her while the clouds drop rain,” and “Thy blue waves, O Carron!’ The former we gave in number twenty- 
h is their sterling excellence, and the enthusiasm with which the public have recently applauded songs of a similar cast, from 
We should be happy to receive similar favours from our correspondent. 
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I lean’d on the rock which hangs over thy caves, 
And woke the sweet echoes, to love-sounding lays $ 
And the silver-hued willow that droo 
Records, on its banks, tender songs in her praise % 
In vain I look round, the fair object to see $ 
The voice of my charmer no longer I hear} 
And the 
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Yet spring’s mellow breath will unbind it r 
But once let the current of life be congeal 





Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, at Dumfries, was exceedingly anx- 
ious to obtain some relic of the bard, as he called it: that is, some 
scrap of his handwriting, or any other little object which could be 
considered a memorial of the deceased. Mrs. Burns replied to all 
his entreaties, that she had already given away every thing of that 
kind that was remarkable, or that she could think of parting with ; 
that, indeed, she had no relic to give him. Still the visitant insisted, 
and still Mrs. Burns declared her inability to satisfy him; at length, 
driven to extremities by his good-humoured entreaties, she as good- 
humouredly said—‘ Well, sir, unless you take myself, I really can 
think of no other relic (relict) of him that it is in my power to give, 
or yours to receive.”” Of course, this closed the argument. 


Tue PACHA OF EGyPT.—The present enterprising pacha of Egypt, 
like all men who have succeeded in accomplishing great designs, is 
remarkably attentive to have his orders executed rapidly, no matter 
about what. An amusing instance of this activity occurred a few 
years ago. Having observed one of the European visitors wearing 
shcees, such as are usually worn in England, he borrowed them as 
a pattern, and in less than twelve hours a dozen pairs were ready; 
these were dispatched instantly to Cairo, with a peremptory order, 
that forty thousand pairs should be ready in a month. All the shoe- 
makers in Cairo were instantly set to work, and the order com- 
pleted in due time. 

WartcuMEN OF sTocKHoLM.—The appearance of the watchmen in 
Stockholm is most grotesque. Their dress consists entirely of the 
skins of animals, and they walk constantly in pairs, carrying in 
their hands a curious instrument for seizing culprits who may en- 
deavour to escape from them. It is so contrived as to shut fast about 
theneck, and becomes tighter the more the person struggles to get free. 


i posing of a horse to a neighbour, and being questioned by the pur- 
|| chaser regarding its qualities, among the rest, whether it kicked, the 
|| disposer replied it was the quietest animal imaginable. He had, 
|| however, hardly used the expression when it flung up its heels, to 
| the danger of the by-standers. The purchaser, being irritated at 
|| the duplicity of the other, reproached him with his intended decep- 

tion, when, to substantiate the peaceful character of the animal, he 
| called one of his slaves, and demanded of him if he ever saw this 
| horse kick before? “O, no me, massa,” smartly answered the negro, 
| “never saw him kick before—always saw him kick behind.” 





FemaLe ortTHOcraPny.—A lady, writing to her friend, meant, 
among other things, to inform her “that she had got a great cough 
and hoarseness, and that she was advised to try black beans for her 
hoarseness; she hoped, however, if the hoarseness went away, 
the cough would follow.” Instead of this sense, the letter was 
literally expressed in the following manner:—“ I have got a great 
coach and horses, and am advised to try black beans for my horses; 
however, I hope, if the horses go away, the coach will follow.” 





FREE TRADE TO THE LAWyeRS.—A man from the country applied 
lately to a respectable lawyer for legal advice. After detailing the 
circumstances of the case, he was asked if he had stated the facts 
exactly as they occurred. “ Yes, sir,” replied the applicant. “I 
have told you the plain truth; you can put the lies to it yourself.” 
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